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THE 
NEW SCHOLASTICISM 


A QuaRTERLY REvIEw or PHILOSOPHY 


Vouume IV | JANUARY, 1930 1 


SOME UNKNOWN WRITINGS OF THE EARLY 
SCHOLASTIC PERIOD* 


T is a peculiarity of the writers of the Scholastic period, 
even of the early writers, that, excepting the Fathers of 
the Church, they rarely mention by name the authors from 


whom they quote. That this custom after it had become a 


habit should have persisted so obstinately, need not surprise 
us, if we consider that traditions tend to sanction an obsolete 
scheme of doing things even in educational life. We can only 
conjecture the reasons which caused this procedure to become 
habitual. Perhaps it was a product of Christian fraternal 
charity, desiring in such controversies to separate the person 
from the cause and intending in a mere contest for principles 
to preserve entirely unimpaired the personal reputation of 
the opponent. Perhaps also the following was a contributory 
reason: because of the difficulty encountered in consulting the 
works of the individual authors themselves, one had frequently 
to depend upon oral information which it was not easy to 
verify. Perhaps the mere habit of certain individuals such 
as Hugh of St. Victor and Peter Lombard sufficed to sanction 


such a practice. 


* Translated from the German by Paul G. Gleis, The Catholic University 
of America. 
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Whatever may be the reason for this practice, historical in- 
vestigation of the Scholastic period is made unusually difficult 
because of the absence of scholarly apparatus. One must 
therefore be grateful for the slightest reference to an author, 
wherever it occurs. And this all the more so, if an allusion 
to learned men should be involved, who in their time possessed 
a considerable fame but of whose works up to the present, little 
or nothing has come to our notice. Such references, which 
in their scattered condition now escape attention and thus are 
useless, may when collected enable us to draw a picture of the 
author, however blurred. Or if they advance any particular 
opinions, they may provide us with a means of restoring one 
or the other anonymous work to its author. In view of this, 
I offer below a series of groups of quotations, which in the 
course of years I have collected while examining early Scho- 
lastic especially unprinted literature. 


1. Apam or Petit-Pont anp Rosert or MeEtun. 


M. Grabmann* recently favored us with the information 
that Robert of Melun is repeatedly cited in the privately owned 
Summa of Magister Hubertus; which he is inclined to attribute 
to the end of the 12th century. Now, it seems that H. Denifle * 
has been the only one who up to the present has observed the 
fact—which apparently was later forgotten—that the Swmma 
of Stephen of Tournai on the Decretum Gratiani compiled in 
the sixties of the 12th century in reference to Pars III dist. 2, 
c. 40 reveals not only the teaching of the several contemporary 
authors considered outstanding at the time but among them 


also that of Robert of Melun: 


1“ Note sur la Somme théologique de Magister Hubertus”, Recherches 
de Théologie ancienne et médiévale, I (Louvain, 1929), 238. 

2 Die Sentenzen Abaelards und die Bearbeitungen seiner Theologia vor 
Mitte des 12. Jahrhunderts ”, Archi fuer Interatur-und — 
des Mittelalters, I (Berlin, 1885), 609. 
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De hoe articulo in sententiis Parisiensis episcopi Petri diffusius dis- 
putatur. Verumtamen attendendum, quod praecipui nostri temporis 
doctores non aeque verba hace admittebant. Robertus enim Meluensis, 
Ricardus s. post Victoris episcopus concedebant, id quod fuit panis nune 
esse corpus Domini. Quibus si obiciebatur: Ergo aliquid est corpus, 
quod non semper fuit corpus Domini et huiusmodi, ultra primum suae 
_ positionis articulum non respondebant. Magister vero Adam Parvi- 

pontanus neutrum recipiebat, scil. id quod fuit panis est corpus 
Domini id quod fuit panis non est corpus Domini... Et primam 
quidem non, propter praeassignatam et ei similes absurditates; 
secundam vero non, quia, cum prior in auctoritate inveniatur, hance, 
quasi contradicentem ei admittere incongruum iudicabat. Si ergo 
prior illa ex auctoritate introducebatur, determinabat, si disputando, 
prorsus refutabat. Determinabat autem eam sic: Id quod fuit panis 
ete. convertitur, transformatur, transsubstantiatur in corpus Christi; 
cum enim omnia verba commutationis admittantur, ut transsubstan- 
tiatur, convertitur et huiusmodi, transsubstantiatum ut est vel erit vel 
fuit non admittitur, ne tanquam ex materia fieri credatur ut avis ex ovo. 
Ita enim panis convertitur in corpus, ut non sit verum: hoc erit illud, 
vel ex hoc tanquam ex materia fiet illud. Parisiensis vero episcopus 
Petrus]: Id quod fuit panis Christi non est, concedebat priorem cum 
_determinatione, in illo articulo magistro Adae consentiendo determina- 
bat. Tantorum virorum aliquem praeferre alteri nostrae non est 
infirmitatis.® 


Thus we learn that the above mentioned opinion discussed 
by Peter Lombard in his 4th Inber Sententiarum dist. 11, ¢. 2,* 
originated with Adam of Petit-Pont, who by the way, is no 
stranger to the history of Scholasticism. A few fragments of 
the latter’s Ars Dialectica written in the year 1132, have been 
_ published by M. V. Cousin ° who, however, did not value them 
highly on account of the obscurity of their style. Two manu- 


3 J. F. von Schulte, Die Swmma des Stephanus Tornacensis ueber das 
Decretum Gratiani. (Giessen 1891), 273. | 

‘Petri Lombardi Libri IV Sententiarum, studio et cura PP. Collegii 
S. Bonaventurae in lucem editi. (Quaracchi 1916), 803, n. 105. 

5 Fragments de philosophie du Moyen dge (Paris, 1885), 333-339. 
Compare M. Grabmann, Die Geschichte der scholastischen Methode. II. 
(Freiburg i, Br. 1911), 67. 
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scripts of this Ars Dvualectica are known. I have been 
able to examine only one of them, MS St. Victor No. 32, 
which is identical with the present Cod. lat. 14700 of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris. On fol. 246 the following 
passage is found: “ Anno M° C° XXX° II° ab incarnatione 
Domim editus liber ab Adam de Arte dialectica.” The text 
begins on the same page: “ Principium propositr, de quo et 
ad quid et qualiter ars disserendi imstituenda.” On fol. 272 
it breaks off incompleted with the following words: “ Quoniam 
autem hujusmodi interrogatio principir non 
partis se debet.” 

Although I made a thorough investigation of the text, I 
could not find the quotation communicated by Stephen of 
Tournai. Perhaps it was taken from that part of the Ars 
Dialectica_which is missing in the Cod. lat. 14700. At any 
rate, in the testimony of Stephen, who had a remarkable 
knowledge of the Parisian school life of his time, we possess 
evidence for the fact that Adam of Petit-Pont was listened to 
also, while discussing questions of theology, which to be sure, 
only bordered on the field of dialectics, and that the com- 
mentary on the Sentences of the Lombard preserved to us 
reminiscences of that fact. 

The two other passages in which I found Adam quoted have, 
however, hardly a connection with dialectics. I came upon 
these in the hitherto entirely unnoticed collection of Questiones 
of the Rawlinson MS C. 161 of the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford, which is of the greatest importance for the — of 
early Scholasticism. 

On fol. 154 one reads: 

Item Pater est principium Spiritus Sancti. Ergo proprietate vel 
essentia. Non essentia. Ergo proprietate distinguitur ab aliquo, vel 
anullo. Ea distinguitur a Spiritu Sancto. Ergo Pater ea est vel alius 
vel aliud a Spiritu Sancto. Sed non aliud: ergo alius. Et ipsa est 


communis Patri et Filio: Ergo ea Pater et Filius sunt alius a Spiritu 
Sancto, Ergo alia persona. Ergo sunt persona. 


‘ 
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Solutio: Magister Adam dicit, quod proprietas, qua Pater et Filius 
sunt principium Spiritus Sancti, personalis est, ut personalis notet 
plures personas, non unam, sumptum a plurali, non a singulari, dis- 
-tinctivum duarum personarum a tertia, non unius persone a qualibet 
alia. Vel personalis unam vel plures personas significat equivoce, sicut 
taurina vestigia teste Prisciano tauri vel taurorum, et coloratum effec- 
tum colore vel coloribus.® : 

Sed contra eum sic: Et illa proprietate vel aliqua persona est persona 
nee alique persone sunt persone nee persona. Ergo ipsa non est perso- 
nalis. Exemplum primi argumenti: Ea distinguitur persona a persona. 
Ergo ea aliqua persona est persona, vel alique persone sunt persone. 
Proprietatum, que circa divinam naturam attenduntur, quedam est 
‘notio, quedam distinctio, quedam caractum(!), quedam ypostasis, que- 
dam relatio. Notio est illa, qua divina substantia discernitur ab aliis 
substantiis scilicet creaturis; sed communis est toti Trinitati, ut illa, 
que notatur hoc termino divina vel hoc termino eterna. Tota enim 
Trinitas est Deus, tota eterna. Distinctio est illa proprietas, qua due 
distinguntur a tertia, ut ea, qua Pater et Filius sunt principium Spiritus 
Sancti, qua ipsi spirant Spiritum Sanctum; et ut ea, qua Pater et 
Spiritus Sanctus distinguntur a Filio, que appellatur innascibilitas. 

Sancti tamen dicunt, quod V sunt proprietates, quarum nomina sunt 
{III-or, vel habent(?); quinta sine nomine est: paternitas, filiatio, 
processio, innascibilitas. Unde peccant illi, qui quintam appellant 
spirationem. | 

Nee concedit Magister Adam et dicit non concedere magistrum 
Petrum, quod Pater et Filius spirent Spiritum Sanctum, sed Spiritus 
Sanctus spirat. Unde invenitur: “Spiritus Sanctus ubi vult spirat ” 
et ab utroque spirans flamma(‘?). 

Tamen magister Petrus glosat: spirans spiratum.’ 


* Of this discussion no trace remains in the Sentences of the Lombard. 

7 The words “magister Petrus” can only signify, apparently, Peter 
Lombard, even if the quotation cannot be verified in his Sentences. Comp. 
I. dist. 15, c. 1, no. 125. and I. dist. 29, c. 4. no. 260 (Quaracchi (1916), 
95, 186f) Peter Abelard is practically out of the question, although he 
says: “Qufppe quomodo apertius quam insufflando docere potuerit Spiritum 
Sanctum ex se quoque procedere? /Praesertim cum Spiritum quasi spira- 
men a spirando dictum esse constet et iuxta propriam significationem 
Spiritus Sanctus hoc loco, ut dictum est, sonet procedens. Unde necesse 
est ut cuiuscumque Spiritus esse dicatur, vel ab eo mitti vel ab ipso pro- 
-eedere concedatur.” (Theologia christiana. L. 4-P. L. 178, 1304.) 
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According to these passages, Adam of Petit-Pont appears to 
have also busied himself with theological questions, and only | 
so could he have been quoted without further epithet, as 
“Adam” from among the scholars around him, since Adam 
of St. Victor does not stand out prominently. His respective 
works have, however, up to the present not yet been determined, 
if indeed he ever wrote out what he taught. 

The same may be true regarding the work of Robert of 
Melun, from whom the above quotation has been taken. AlI- 
though I minutely examined—with reference to this quota- 
tion—his Summa on the evidence of Cod. lat. 14885 of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, I could not find it there. As 
in all hitherto known manuscripts so in this the teaching on 
the Holy Eucharist is lacking. Also the Questiones de divina 
pagina a magistro Roberto de Miliduno proposite and his 
Commentary on St. Paul furnished no evidence according 
to the testimony of Cod. lat. 1977 of the Paris N ational 
Library. 7 

The future will show perhaps, whether those manuscripts 
which were recently discovered by F. Pelster and M. D. 
Chenu * will offer a version extending beyond their present — 
known contents, and even then it will remain a question 
whether our passage can be authenticated therein. Moreover, 
according to all appearances, some manuscripts, unfortunately, 
must have been lost. As the MS No. 34 of Jesus College in 
Cambridge ® for instance, informs us, the library of Rievaulx 
contained “ Sententie magistri Roberti Melodinensis.”” Whether 
these are identical with the Swmma could be determined only 
if the manuscript were produced in evidence. | 

It has been so far impossible for me to extend my researches 


. § © Literargeschichtliche Beitraege zu Robert von Melun, Bischof von 
Herefort (-+ 1167), Zeitschrift fuer kath. Theologie, 53 (Innsbruck, 1929) A 
564 ff. 

°M. R. James, A Descriptive Catalogue’ of the Manuscripts in the 
Inbrary of Jesus College (Cambridge), 51. 


> 
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toward a verification of four further quotations from Robert 
of Melun. They can be found in a bulky early Scholastic 
collection of Questiones of the Cod. Harley 3855 in the British 
Museum. With these problems of the Harley collections I 
shall deal at a later date and hope to publish them in a study 
of the early Scholastic literature of Questiones. 

On folio 40 we read here: | 


Auctoritas dicit, quod virtutes ita sunt cognate, quod qui habet unam 
habet omnes. Hee questio dubitabilis est et circa quam(!) valde 
magistri moderni temporis dubitaverunt quia dividuntur(?) auctori- 
tates. Quedam enim videntur velle, quod habita una habeantur omnes, 
sicut predicta. Quedam vero, quod habita una cetere sequantur et sint 
successive. Quidam autem magistrorum concedunt, quod habita una 
habeantur omnes. Hoc quidem verum esse de II [lor principalibus vir- 
tutibus, fortitudine, iustitia, temperantia, patientia, quorum nulla sine 
alia habetur. Et sic sensit magister R[obertus] de Melun. 

Omnes autem auctoritates, que videntur dicere, quod habita una 
habeantur omnes, secundum eum locuntur de istis IIIIor. Sed ille que 
locuntur in contrarium, locuntur quarum quelibet sine altera haberi 


potest. ( !) 
He considers this question from another angle a little later: 


Item: quicumque habet unam virtutem, habet omnes. Ergo non recte 
videntur distincta premia virtutum, scilicet ut virgines Cum, alii LX, 
alii XXX accipiant. Quod dicitur per simile: centenarius in dexteram 
transit et celestia designat. Ita enim virgines presentis vite tedium 
habentes cupiunt dissolvi et esse cum Christo. LXus numerus emeri- 
torum est; continentes autem tamquam emeriti sunt: ideo eis talis 
_ spondetur fructus. XXXus autem numerus etatis fortium est et ideo 
coniugatis promittitur, qui multis implicati sunt laboribus. - Non igitur 
hic intelligas maioritatem premii secundum proportionem numerorum, 
sed similitudinem attendas. | 

Hine distinxit magister Robertus, quia ista distinctio non est facta 
secundum personas, sed secundum status. Non enim quilibet, qui virgo 
est, accipit plus quam continens vel coniugatus. Sed perfectis in tali 
statu promissa sunt talia dona. Unde dicit auctoritas: quare non maius 
_ premium patientie habuit Petrus quam J ohannes evangelista, quia iste 
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ita paratus erat pro Christo(!). Unde etiam dicitur: martirium defuit 
Johanni, non ipse martirio.1° 


Another question concerns christology : 


Quod autem queritur, utrum assumere carnem fuerit opus Patris, 
Magister] R[obertus] Meludinensis concessit. Sed non ideo, quod 


fuerit incarnatus. Dicebat enim, quod assumpsit carnem Filio, non 
sibi.11 


The magister R. of the following passage is probably identical 
with Robert of Melun in as much as he appears in the same 
collection : | 


Item ponatur, quod hic sint duo sacerdotes, quorum uterque com- 
mittit adulterium. Sed alter ignorat esse mortale, quod committit, quia 
ignorat, quid sit mortale peccatum, quid veniale. Alter vero scit esse 
mortale, quod committit et ita scienter peccat. Inde sic: Iste peccat 
scienter, ille vero ignoranter et committunt idem genus peccati appositis 
omnibus circumstantiis. Ergo magis peccat sciens quam ignorans. 
Quod sic probat: Dicit enim auctoritas: servus sciens voluntatem 
Domini ete. Similiter: ubi maius est donum scientie, ibi transgressor 
maiori subiacet culpe. Item: Iste, qui peccat scienter, intendit peccare 
mortaliter, quia scit se peccare mortaliter. Alter vero non intendit 
peccare mortaliter, quia ignorat se peccasse mortaliter. Ergo magis . 
peccat sciens quam ignorans, quia quantum quis intendit, tantum 

Magister] R[obertus] dicit in predicto casu de duobus sacerdotibus, 
quod magis peccavit sciens quam ignorans, ut fiat respectus ad huius- 
modi peccatum, scilicet adulterium, quia in hoc peccato gravius peccat 
ille, qui illud committit scienter, quam qui ignoranter. Hane vero auc- 
toritatem: gravissime peccas, quia ignoras te contempnere, sic exponit, 
ut gravitas peccati referatur non ad quantitatem peccati, sed ad diffi- 
cultatem ab illo peccato revocandi. Gravius enim et quasi cum quodam 
labore a peceato revocatur, quia peceat ignoranter. Oportet enim, ut 
primo instruatur, quid sit mortale peccatum vel veniale, vel quid sit 
contemptus. Et oportet, ut ei iniungatur satisfactio pro peccato igno- 
rantie. Et ideo dicit auctoritas: gravissime peccas, quia ignoras te 


7° Fol. 40v. Both passages are taken from question 185. 
72 Question 193. Fol. 42v. 
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- econtempnere, id est eo peccato peccas, ad quod delendum gravissimus 
labor incumbit, ut ostendimus.1? 


With reference to this last. passage I found a like funda- 
mental tendency in Robert of Melun.** 

I found nothing, however, in the Sententiae of Robert Pullus, 
that would justify the assumption that it is he who is meant 
by the “ Robert.” Robert of Courcon is out of the question 
since the Questiones are to be dated long before his time. 


As is well known there exist two versions of the Summa of 
Robert of Melun.™* 

Only recently F. Pelster*® has demonstrated with impres- 
sive arguments that the shorter one cannot possibly have been 
written by Robert himself. Without entering upon the question 
of authorship I should like to call attention to the fact that 
I found a shorter version also of his Commentary on St. Paul 
of which Denifle has made known two manuscripts. The work 
in question is the St. Paul.Commentary of MS Royal 15 B. IV 
(12th cent.) of the British Museum extending only to the 4th 
chapter of the epistle of St. Paul to the Romans. 

The first words on fol. 119 which are identical with the 
initial words i in the St. Paul Commentary of Robert, aroused 


12 Question 45. Fol. 19. 

18 Questiones de dwina pagina. Paris, National Library, Cod. lat. 1977, 
Fol, 92v: “ Queritur utrum ille, qui inscienter peccat, volens peccat. Si 
non volens peccat, voluntarium non est peccatum. Sed Augustinus: Omne 
peccatum adeo est voluntarium, quod, si non est voluntarium, non est 
peccatum. Egro qui inscienter peccat, non peccat. Ergo quidam (?) 
aliquem inscienter lapide in edificio levato obruit, etsi letalis ictus sit, 
quia ex voluntate non fit.(!)—Solutio: Peccat quidem et ex aliqua 
mala voluntate, que precessit, etsi ignoretur: secundum quosdam ex mala 
voluntate primorum parentum.” 

14 Paris, Nat. Libr. Cod. lat. 1977.—Oxford, Bibl. Bodleina, Cod. Laud. 
lat. 105. Fol. 182.—H. Denifle, Die abendlaendischen Schriftausleger bis 
Luther ueber “Iustitia Dei” (Rom. 1.17) und “ Justificatio”. Mainz 
(1905), 75 ff. 

15 Titerargeschichtliche Beitraege zu Robert von Melun. 
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my interest at once. 


creaturas solus homo ad wmaginem Dei factus est. 


They read as follows: “Inter omnes 


Ex quo 


ipsum inter omnia constat esse digniorem.”’ 

The text leaves it beyond doubt that here we are dealing with 
a work of Robert, although a thorough comparison on my part 
brought to light a considerable divergence of texts because of 


abridgment. 


As proof of their identity, I present a few selections from 


the texts: 


Longer Redaction: Paris, Nat. 
Library, Cod. lat. 1977, fol. 101: 
Queritur itaque imprimis, quare 

Deus incarnatus sit, cum solo ver- 

bo posset mundum restaurare et 

multis aliis modis. Sed cum mul- 


tis aliis modis hoe facere posset, 


nullo tamen convenientiore quam 
isto, ut dicit Augustinus, quia cum 
multi modi essent Deo possibiles, 
quibus humanum redimeret genus, 
nullus tamen erat convenientior 
nostre miserie. Nullus enim erat, 
qui tantum ad humilitatem nos in- 
vitaret vel ad tantum amorem 
inflammaret. Quid enim tantum 
humilitatem commendat quantum 
hoe, quod Filius a sinu Patris et 
secreto suo exivit et selpsum exi- 
nanivit, ut formam servi acci- 
permet. ... 

Fol. 102: Queritur iterum, utrum 
bona opera, que fiunt ante fidem 
habitam, prosint an inutilia sint, 
cum dicatur, quia tota vita infide- 
lium peccatum sit. Et dicimus, 
quia prosunt quidem et utilia sunt 


non ad merendum, sed ad fidem 


 citius consequendam, ut oratio 


Shorter Redaction: Brit. Mus. 
London. Cod. Royal, 15. B. IV. 
fol. 125: 

Queritur imprimis, quare Deus 
incarnatus sit, cum solo verbo pos- 
set mundum restaurare et cum 
multis aliis modis hoe facere pos- 
set. Nullo tamen nobis conveni- 
entiori quam isto, quia nullus alius 
erat modus, qui tantum nos ad 
humilitatem invitaret vel ad divi- 
num amorem inflammaret. Quid 
enim tantum humilitatem commen- 
dat quantum hoe, quod Filius Dei 
a sinu Patris et a secreto suo exi- 
vit et seipsum exinanivit, ut for- 
mam servi acciperet. 


Fol. 126: Item queritur, utrum 
bona opera, que fiunt ante fidem 
habitam, prosint an inutilia sint, 
cum dicatur, quia tota vita infi- 
delium peccatum sit. Et dicimus, 
quia prosunt quidem non ad me- 
rendum, sed ad fidem citius conse- 
quendam. Sic oratio Cornelii hoc 


a6 End of folio 126V: “Unde et ipsa, si ignis apponatur, ardere potest.” 


~ 
| 
\ 
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Cornelii hoe obtinuit, ut Petrus ad 
eum mitteretur et fidem ei aperiret, 
quia quod tota vita infidelium pec- 
eatum est, de illa vita dictum est, 
in qua contra fidem agunt et con- 
tra conscientiam infideles. Secun- 
dum quod etiam dicitur ab apos- 
tolo, quia omne quod ex fide non 
est, peccatum est, id est quod con- 


obtinuit, ut Petrus ad eum mitte- 
retur et fidem ei aperiret. Quod 
autem dicitur, quia tota vita infi- 
delium peccatum est, de illa vita 
dictum est, in qua contra fidem 
agunt et contra scientiam agunt. 
Secundum quod etiam dicitur ab 


-apostolo, quod omne, quod ex fide 


non est, peccatum est. 


tra conscientiam fit, peccatum est. 


2. Rosert PuLLeyn. 


_ Among the authors who are rarely mentioned must also be 
listed the name of Robert Pulleyn. His importance has till 
now been far too little appreciated even by scholars, and this 
died because the sources of his works were extremely 
scarce.” 

The same may fairly be said of the entire at English 
Scholasticism, while about the golden and late period of 
Scholasticism we are rather well informed by Pelster.** 

In the English libraries I found my conjecture confirmed 
as to the existence of an abundance of material, which throws 
into bold relief early English Scholasticism. Since I shall 
soon deal with this matter in an extensive work of my own, 
I should like here merely to limit myself to those texts in 
which Robert Pulleyn is actually named. 

Several of these were found in the Cod. Patr. 128 of the 
government library at Bamberg—this codex being of rather 
unusual importance for the literary history of Scholasticism, 
since it contains among other things, a Commentary on the 


17We miss a portrayal of this fascinating thinker in the History of 
Scholastic Method by Grabmann. | 

18 “ Richard von Knapwell, O. P., Seine Quaestiones disputatae und sein 
Quodlibet ”, Zeitschrift fuer kath. Theologie, 52 (1928), 473; “Thomas 
Sutton, O. Pr., ein Oxforder Verteidiger der thomistischen Lehre”, Zeit- 
schrift fuer kath. Theologie, 46 (1922), 212, 361; “ Roger Marston, O. F. M. 
(7 1303) ein englischer Vertreter des Augustinismus = Scholastik 3. 
i. B. (1928), 526. 
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4th Inber Sententrarum, that must be placed toward the middle 
of the 12th century.” 

Regarding 4 dist. 18, c. 2,” we find heel the following 
remarks: 


“Qui enim indignos” ete. ... Ex predictis constat claves dici 
scientiam discernendi et potentiam iudicandi. M[agister] R[obertus] 
Pollet aliter dicebat. Asserebat enim claves tantumodo dici potentiam 
iudicandi, que potentia dicebatur claves in plurali numero, non clavis, 
propter duos effectus, scilicet propter potentiam ligandi et potentiam 
solvendi. Ille autem claves iuxta illum alligate sunt manubrio, ut usus 
clavium firmius habeatur. Est autem illud manubrium scientia dis- 
cernendi. Alliguntur autem claves manubrio duabus corrigiis, que sunt 
voluntas satisfaciendi et executio operis. Et quod sic fit(?) verisimile. 
Nam secundum hoc omnes sacerdotes has habebunt claves, id est poten- 
tiam ligandi et solvendi. Secundum magistrum Petrum pauci habent 
claves, scilicet scientiam diseernendi et potentiam ligandi et solvendi. 
Pauci enim sciunt discernere, qui sint ligandi et solvendi.?+ 


This opinion is attributed a second time to Robert Pulleyn in 
a passage where 4 dist. 19, c. 1 is explained.” 


“ Claudere et aperire” id est solvere vel Jigare augetur propter 
gratiam collatam in dignitate sacerdotii. Si premissam sententiam 
m[agistri] R[oberti] Poldi vel[is] tenere, omnes sacerdotes has claves 
recipiunt, scilicet potentiam ligandi et solvendi, sed quidam carent 
manubrio, id est scientia discretionis.?° 


19 Its intimate knowledge of the authors of the middle of the 12th cent. 
and its later drawing upon them exclusively, makes this certain beyond 
any doubt. 

20No. 180. Quaracchi (1916), 558. 

*1 Regarding the mutilation of the name, I may call attention to the 
statement of an English Benedictine monk which H. Mathoud notes in 
his Prolegomena to his edition of the Sentences (P. L. 186, 638): 
“ Roberti istius cognomen plurimum variat apud auctores: ut enim de 
latina nominis declinatione nihil dicam, ipsum vernaculum nomen multi- 
pliciter effertur: nunc Pollen, nunc Pullen, nunc Pulley, nunc Puley, 
nunc Pudsy sive de Puteaco quorum nominum pleraque etiam ad haec 
tempora apud nos perdurant in familiis non ignobilibus nec > penitus inter- 
ciderunt.” 


#2. No. 193. Quaracchi (1916), 867. 
16. 
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Strangely enough, this doctrine is not found in the Sentences 
of Robert. Perhaps he taught it in his lectures but did not 
dare to put it in writing as Peter Lombard : is reported to have 
done.** 

Peter Cantor confirms this con; jecture, when he writes in 
his Summa: | 


Magister Robertus, ut dicitur, dicebat, quod scientia est quasi mani- 
brium, potestas vero ligandi et solvendi sicut lamina cultelli. Et sicut 
lamina manum incidit, cum tenetur sine manubrio scindendum panem, 
ita potentia ledit sine scientia, que est quasi temperamentum lamine.?5 


Under any other supposition only a fortunate discovery, such 
as the finding of the two quotations from the Bamberg Codex, 
would enable us positively to identify the “ Robertus ” men- 
tioned by Peter Cantor. | 
- The following statement also does not occur in the Sen- 
tences of Robert, though attributed to him in the collection 
of Questiones of the Rawlinson MS C. 161 of the Bodleian 
Library in Oxford, already referred to: 


Dicitur autem magister R[obertus| Polanus prohibuisse in cathalogo 
dici proprietatem factivam persone vel effectivam vel constitutivam. 
Persona enim eterna nec facta nee effecta nec constituta,?® 


It represents, therefore,,a welcome extension of our knowl- 
edge of his doctrine on the Trimsly, which is but bai de- 
veloped in his Sentences. 

Another quotation will contribute to our knowledge of the 
sources of the Sentences of the Lombard, with reference to 
Robert Pulleyn. We take it from the commentary on the fourth 
Book of Sentences of the Cod. Patr. 128 of the Bamberg 
government library. 


Cl. 

25 London, British Museum, Cod. Harley 3253, fol. 12lv. This is the 
only manuscript of the Swmma, which up to the present I have found in 
English libraries. The catalogue has his Summa also listed in Cod. Harley 
3125, but it contains only the “ Verbum abbreviatum. @ 

Fol, 154. 


‘ 
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The text of 4 dist. 46, c. 5, is as follows: 


Quibusdam placuit, non in omni opere Domini haec duo concurrere, 
secundum effectum dico: nam secundum essentiam non dividitur miseri- 
cordia a iustitia, sed unum est; verum secundum effectum non in omni 
opere dicunt esse misericordiam et iustitiam, sed in quibusdam tantum 
misericordiam, in aliis iustitiam, atque in aliis misericordiam et ius- — 
titiam.?7 


The following gloss appears here: 


“<¢Post hec’ ete. ‘Quibusdam placuit’ scilicet m[agistro] Roberto 
Pol. (lacuna) m[agistro| Mauritio.” 2° | 


Thus we know to whom the Lombard refers in the text cited, 
and we obtain the positive evidence unknown even to Grab- 
mann ** that the master of the Sentences has relationship with 
Robert Pulleyn.* 


27No. 421. Quaracchi (1916), 1017. 

28 Fol. 24.—Robertus Pulleyn, Sententiae, Lib. 1. c. 13 (P. L. 186, 
701): : 
“TItaque ‘universae viae Domini misericordia et veritas.’ Quia nulla 
sunt eius opera, nisi ab harum alterutra, ut fiat hic iniquorum per miseri- 
cordiam expectatio, conversorum emendatio et in futuro per iustitiam 
utrorumque aequa retributio; quia ‘reddet unicuique iuxta opera sua’ ” 
(Psal. 61. 13). 

2° Die Geschichte der scholastischen Methode. II. 386. 

8°T take this opportunity to make a few remarks about Robert de Monte. 

Praepositinus mentions him in his Summa twice: “ Magistrorum nos- 
trorum viam prosequuti V diximus esse proprietates. Sed sunt alii, qui 
dicunt non esse nisi tres, scilicet paternitatem, filiationem et proces- 
sionem et in hac opinione fuit magister Rotbertus de Monte. Dicunt enim 
isti, quod eadem proprietate, qua Pater refertur ad Filium, refertur et ad 
Spiritum Sanctum, licet non eodem vocabulo. Cum enim dico Pater est 
Pater Filii, ibi predicatur paternitas, et cum dico Pater est dator seu 
spirator Spiritus Sancti; eadem proprietas predicatur. Similiter Filius. 
eadem proprietate refertur ad Patrem et ad Spiritum Sanctum, scilicet 
filiatione, sed non eodem vocabulo. Quia cum dico Filius est Filius Patris, 
ibi predicatur filiatio, et cum dico Filius est auctor seu dator Spiritus 
Sancti eadem proprietas predicatur. In hiis enim omnibus talia sunt 
subiecta, qualia predicata promiserint.” (Toulouse, Cod. lat. 159, fol. 
159.) | 

This is repeated in a statement that follows immediately in the same place: 
“ Ex predictis innotuit diversas esse opiniones de proprietatibus. Quidam 
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3. Maurice or Sutty. 


We have already met Magister Mauritius of Sully in the 
last quotation. Only his sermons, preserved in manuscript 
form, have so far become known to us.* 

- But he must, undoubtedly, also have produced really learned 
works, else there would be no explanation for the great prestige 
he enjoyed among scholars; a fact which, moreover, may also 
be gleaned from a series of references which have come to my 


enim, ut dictum est, pene infinitas in Deo constituunt proprietates, ut 
magister Gilbertus, quidam VI ut magister Gandoltus, quidam V ut magis- 
ter Petrus Lombardus, quidam III ut magister Robertus, quidam nullam, 
in qua sententia dicitur fuisse magister Yvo Carnotensis. Et huic opinioni 
consentimus.” (Ibidem fol. 159v.) 

G. Lacombe, who has investigated all names occurring in Praepositinus with 
exemplary conscientiousness and with rare good fortune, has this to say with 
reference to Robert: “Ce Robertus de Monte (ou Bellomonte, comme nous 
lisons ms. de Todi 71, fol. 63) n’est certainement pas Robert de Thorigny, 
mais sans doute un certain Maitre Robertus de Monte, employé par Célestin 
en 1196 pour une mission & Sainte-Opportune de Paris.—(Jaffé, Reg.— 
Pont. Rom. 167.16)” [Praepositini Cancellarii Parisiensis (1206-1210) 
Opera Omnia. I.—La vie et les oeuvres de Prévostin. (Bibliothéque 
Thomiste XI.) Le Saulchoir, Kain (1927), 182, n. 3]. I found him men- 
tioned also in a collection of quaestiones of MS Royal 9 E. XII of the 
British Museum, belonging to the early Scholastic period: | 

“Nota, quod traditio sanctorum est, quod cuilibet homini deputantur 
duo angeli, quamvis magister.Robertus de Monte aliter dixerit.” (fol. 244). 

Collating the passages with the Sentences of Robert Pullus, I noticed 
that both opinions are more or less also held by him. Compare Sententiae, 
lib. 1, «. 3 (P. L. 186, 679), ‘and lib. 6, ec. 24 (P. L. 186, 881). 

81 For instance: Paris, Bibl. Nat. Cod. lat. 2949 and 16461; Oxford, 
Bibliotheca Bodleiana, Cod. Laud. lat. 105 and Cod. Digbeian. 149. The 
distinctiones fratris Mauritii found in numerous manuscripts have noth- 
_ ing to do with this magister Mauritius: For example, Paris, Bibl. Nat. 
Cod. lat. 15944, 15945; Bibliothéque Mazarine, Cod. lat. 1019; London, 
Brit. Museum, MS Royal 9. E. III and 10 B. XVI.; Cambridge, Pem- 
broke College No. 159; Peterhouse No. 170; Gonville and Caius College 
No. 164; Oxford, Bibliotheca Bodleiana, Rawlinson MS C. 711; Rome, 
Cod. Vatic. lat. 980; Cod. Vatic. Ottob. lat. 400. By the way, the fact 
A-E is printed by Zane in Venice 1603. (Compare M:. Grabmann: 
Die Geschichte der schol. Methode II. 484. Anm. 2) Begin: “ Abiectio— 
Circa abiectionem nota, qualiter in Scriptura sumitur, qualiter diwiditur 
et abicienda nobis ostendantur.—End: “ Zona. .. . et. precincti sunt 
circa pectora zona aurea ete.” 
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knowledge. G. Lacombe * has already drawn attention to one 
of them which he was able to extract from Prevostin’s treatise 
on original sin. On folio 255Y of Cod. lat. 1708 of the Biblio- 
théque Mazarine in Paris, we read: 


Nemo tamen obiciat, quod viri, venerande etatis apud Deum et homi- 
nes accepti, vite honestate commendati omni pene scientia, sed in hac 
pagina precipue consummati eis scriptis, in quibus talia continentur, 
dant operam. Respondemus enim, quod et nos ad pedes [eorum] sedi- 
mus, dictis eorum et pedes et aures et in intellectum humiliter adhi- 
buimus, sed quod eorum iudicium in talibus forsan ignoramus. Scimus — 
tamen, quod Mauricius episcopus Parisiensis, quando multis precibus et 
promissionibus ad hoe inductus operibus Lombardi dedit operam, quod 
ipse de originali peccato noverit, excogitatum invenit, non sic esse 
studiose affirmavit, sed talia de bursa Menhardi dixit procedere. 


According to the testimony of John of Cornwallis ** it was he 
who, together with Peter Manducator, led the opposition to the 
dangerous teachings of Peter Lombard. 

Again, it is first of all the Commentary on the 4th Inber 
Sententiarum of Cod. Patr. 128 of the state library at Bamberg 
which provides further pertinent material. We have already 
noted the passage above. The other one reads thus: 

_ Nihil enim visibilia sacramenta sine invisibili sanctificatione pro- 
dessent, nisi(?) propter virtutem aliquam, quam in usu habeant et qua 
credant. Concessit enim episcopus, quod parvuli fidem et caritatem 
habeant in abitu, non in usu. Sed quod nec in habitu nec in usu, 


m[agistri] Odo et Mauritius concedunt, ut hine videtur posse haberi: ~ 
sicut credere respondentur parvuli a patrinis eorum, quando bap 


tizantur.*4 


It would be interesting in this instance, to determine who 
is the “ episcopus”’ who is said to have been of the opinion 
that children possessed virtutes in habitu. Perhaps the Lom- 


82 Praepositini Camncellarii Parisiensis (1206-1210) Opera omnia. I. 8, 
note 2 and 65. : | 

P, L. 199, 1055. 

*4 Fol, 5. 
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bard is here meant after all though he of course is generally 
quoted as “ magister”’ and not as “episcopus.” In 4 dist. 
4c. 7 it is true, he does not dare to take a definite stand.* 

In a quaestio of Cod. Harley 3855 of the British Museum 
which definitely dates from the time shortly after the Lom- 
bard, we have already found Robert of Melun mentioned, 
and he as well as the Lombard are designated as magistri 
moderni. temporis.*® 

In this quaestio the following is said: 
_ Alii aliter dicunt, scilicet quod virtus duobus modis dicitur haberi, 

tum secundum habitum, tum secundum usum. Et verum est, quod 
quicumque habet unam, habet omnes habitu, sed non omnes habet usu. 
In qua opinione fuit m| agister] P[etrus] L[ombardus] et hoe simili 
ostendit, quia anima creata habito uno bono naturali habet omnia ut 
rationem, intellectum, memoriam. Similiter puer baptizatus habet qui- 
dem omnes virtutes habitu, non usu, Secundum eum omnes auctoritates, 
que videntur velle, quod habita una habeantur omnes, locuntur de habere 
secundum habitum. Sed contrarie locuntur de usibus virtutum, qui non 
omnes simul habentur.3? 


Since nothing of this is contained in the Sentences (3 dist. 
36, c. 1 and 2)** it will be interesting to quote here the 
author of the Bamburg Commentary ad 4 dist. 22, e¢. 1, 
which contains a passage on the reburdening of conscience with 
sins already forgiven and where the Lombard concludes the 
discussion with the following words: | 


Utrique parti quaestionis probati favent doctores; ideoque alicui parti 
non praeiudicans, studioso lectori iudicium relinquo, addens, mihi tutum 
fore ac saluti propinquum, sub mensa dominorum micas edere.*® 


Our commentator here remarks the following : 


“Sed quia absonum est et post propter ingratitudinem.” Si adver- 


83 No, 54. Quaracchi (1916), 772. 

- 86 Question 185, fol. 40v. 
87 Tbidem. 
38 No. 250-253. Quaracchi (1916), 711-714. 
2° No. 225. Quaracchi (1916), 888. 
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sam partem tenentes plures contra nos haberent auctoritates, quibus 
peccata redire improbarent quam nos, satis eorum via posset teneri. 
Sed quia nos plures illis et manifestas habemus auctoritates, non est 
ratio, quare eis confitentes pro ingratitudine tantum adeo reos aliquos 
confirmamus, sicut fuerunt. Quid enim in hoe lucraremur, quod non 
peccata redire et pro dimissis homines puniri diceremus et tamen pro 
ingratitudine tantum quantum prius gravari. Nichil tamen est, quod 
m|agister| in discutione peccata dimissa redire et eis tantam penam 
quantam prius deb[eri] asserebat, licet hic in scribendo nulli parti se 
dicat preiudicare. In quo sermonem temperavit, non propositum 
mutavit.*° 


The theological Summa of the extremely well read Godfried 
of Poitiers offers complete proof that Maurice in his teaching 
was a product of his times and that he devoted his efforts to 
practical as well as speculative questions: his solutions were 
respected till well on into the 13th century. We read: 


Queritur de illo sacerdote, qui non apposuit vinum per oblivionem in 
calice et ventum est ad hoc, quod iam dixit: hoe est corpus meum. Quid 
ultra debet facere?—Si habet vinum apponat ad presens. Si-non habet, 
nec qui ei querat, omnia dimittat et reservet hostiam illam usque in diem 
erastinam, et iterum recipiat totum et utramque sumat peracto officio 
suo. Si autem in calice sit aqua, de qua gustaverit sacerdos temptans, 
utrum sit aqua, reservet hostiam in diem crastinam—non licet ei nisi 
ieiuno conficere—et alia die sie faciat, ut ei dictum est. Hoe fuit con- 
silium Mauritui Parisiensis episcopi—Ego salva pace eius non credo 
hostiam reservandam; iam enim confecta est. Puto, quod debet eam 
sumere, postea agere penitentiam de negligentia sua. Magis, credo, 
quod delinqueret, si negotium inceptum dimitteret, quam si totum 
perageret.*2 i 


Extremely important for our knowledge of Mauritian litera- 
ture is Codex Harley 1855 of the British Museum. 
Question 82: Aliquod preceptum datum est in veteri et in novo 


testamento de malo vitando propter Deum, et malum vitandum fuit et 
est et erit semper propter Deum. Ergo qui facit illud malum precepto 


4 Bamberg State library, Cod. Patr. 128, fol. 17v. 
“1 Bruges, Bibliothéque de la ville, Cod. lat. 220, fol. 130v. 
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reclamante, transgressor est legis. Unde sic: In veteri testamento omne 
servile opus prohibitum fuit. Et omne peccatum est servile opus. Ergo 
omne peccatum prohibitum est... . 

Solutio: Circa propositam questionem duplex doctorum reperitur 
opinio. M{[agister] Mauritius dicit, quod omne peccatum prohibitum 
est. Distinguit tamen inter prohibitionem et prohibitionem, quia alia est 
prohibitio venialis, alia mortalis peccati, nec omnis transgressio con- 
stituit aliquem reum mortis eterne. Et premisse auctoritates omnes 
pro eo locuntur. 

M[agister] P[etrus] Lomb[ardus] dicebat, quia non omne peccatum 
prohibitum est. Et auctoritates supradictas omnes determinabat. 

Illam vero, qua dicitur “omne peccatum transgressio est” sic de- 
termino: scilicet consilii vel exhortationis, quia et lex suas exhortationes 
habet. 

Illam vero in epistola Johannis, qua dicitur: “hee autem scribo 
vobis” et omni, “ut non peccetis”’ mortaliter. 

Has et similes, ubicumque reperte fuerint, hoc modo expone. ~ Lilla 
I(?) auctoritas : omne peccatum iniquitas est, id est omne est non 
equitas, quia veniale, ubi proprie accipiatur, iniquitas non potest dici, 
cum iniquitas sit digna accusatione divina et dampnatione eterna. Et 
quod sic exponenda sit, videtur glossa velle super illum locum: hoe, 
scilicet omne peccatum anomia est, quod sonat idem quod sine lege. 
Verum enim est, quod veniale peccatum sine lege fit. Non enim dixit 
omne antinomiam esse, quod idem est quod contra legem, cum veniale 
non fuit contra legem, sed sine lege.*? 


Thus we receive a welcome elucidation as to the way the 
question was dealt with at the time of the Lombard, whether 
venial sin offended against a commandment. 


Question 100: Sancti per passiones et tribulationes, quas patiuntur 
pro Domino, merentur vitam eternam. Ergo passiones huius temporis 
sunt condigne vite eterne vel futura gloria(!). | 

M[agister] Mau[ritius] in huius oppositionis determinatione ait: 
“non sunt condigne passiones ” etc., quia hoc solum habent ex gratia 
Dei, quod per passiones huiusmodi momentaneas recipiunt gloriam Dei. 
Nam iste passiones, licet difficiles, in brevi transeunt. Ila vero gloria 
ineffabili cum gaudio in eternum durabit. Preterea, si has et illas com- 


43 Fol. 25v. 
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paremus diligenter, nulla proprietas comparationis inter hec invenietur, 
nec in quantitate nec in qualitate nec in diuturnitate sibi respondebunt. 
In quantitate non conveniunt, quia quantitas future glorificationis, que 
maxime notatur in corpore glorificato, consistit in IIIIor, in splendore 
corporis, in agilitate, in subtilitate, in immortalitate. Corpora enim 
sanctorum in celis(?) fulgebunt sicut sol et ita erunt agilia, quod in 
momento possent esse in origente et in occidente. Unde dictum est in 
libro sa[pientie]: fulgebunt iusti et tamquam scintille in arundineto 
discurrent. Erunt quoque subtilia, quia quodlibet obstans poterunt 
penetrare. Unde Paulus: Momentaneum quidem nostre pondus eterne 
glorie in nobis operatur. Nam pro talibus non solum coronam, sed 
aureolam, quasi excellentissimum quiddam super coronam in premium 
receperunt. Unde in actibus apostolorum legitur, quod ipsi apostoli 
verberati de concilio Iudeorum exibant laudantes et benedicentes Deum, 
quod digni inventi fuerant pro nomine Christi contumeliam pati. 

Aliquis caritate meretur hoc temporale martirium. Verum est: 
ca[ritate] meruit hic martirium sibi in premium reddi. Quod concedi 
debet. Ergo non solum eternum caritati debetur in premium.*? 


This last question is of interest principally because it seems 
to present nothing but a question discussed under Maurice 
as the presiding teacher. Comparing it with a number of 
questions undoubtedly discussed under the guidance of Odo of 
Ourscamp, in which the bachelor rests his claims on Odo, we 
are forced to admit the greatest similarity of method. The 
same can be said of question 82. 

_ In addition it can be shown that one of the opinions which in 
the other references is attributed to Maurice is found in the 
collection of Harley 3855. In question 60 he speaks of the 
views of the Lombard on the possession of virtues by children 
and in a form that hardly leaves a doubt that he little relishes 
the virtutes in munere, although he remarks in conclusion: 
“ Quoniam autem neutri parti preiudicamus, nec illud quasi. 
verum asserimus, sed curuslibet et hoc et rllud tenere volentis 


wudicio relunquimus.”’ ** 


43 Fol. 100. 
21v. 
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Unfortunately I cannot verify whether question 101: “ Uni- 
verse vie Domini misericordia et veritas,” * is solved in the 
sense of Maurice, already known to us. 

But we should be on our guard against going too far in our 
conclusions. We possess in Cod. Harley 3855 at least two ques- 
tions discussed in the school of Maurice or, to be more pre- 
cise, two larger fragments from them. At present it seems 
perfectly safe to assume that still other Questiones of their col- 
lection, or at least fragments of them, must be ascribed to him. 

Still another Mauritian text can be found in the second col- 
lection of the Rawlinson MS C. 161, which is closely connected 
with our collection. | 


Question 49: Talia sunt sacramenta ecclesie, quod nec meritis 
bonorum nec meritis malorum augeri vel minui possunt. Hoe dicit 
Augustinus. Sed probo contra: In malo sacramenta ecclesie non 
habent efficaciam propter mala opera sua. Ergo in‘aliquo modo sacra- 
menta ecclesie deficiunt. Et ita propter malum minuuntur.. Item bonus 
per opera sua bona meretur, quod sibi prosint sacramenta. Ergo 
propter bonum sacramenta augentur. 

Solutio: Nota quod sacramentum in Sacra Scriptura tripliciter acci- 
pitur. Dicitur sacramentum virtus sacramenti, quod virtutem quidam 
appellant, illam scilicet primam institutionem sacramenti, que facta est 
a Christo, et illa institutio non potest violari, quia nullius hominis 
virtute potest vel debet mutari. Hoe ait Magi[ster] Mauri[tius]. 

Alii dicunt, quod virtus sacramenti est unio ecclesie. In illa potest 
violari ab aliquo et hoc ait mag|ister] Pletrus]. | 

Substantia<m> autem est ipsum sacramentum, videlicet baptismus, 
licet diversis baptismatibus baptizentur homines, tamen idem bap- 
tismus est omne quod institutum est a Christo. Effectus autem bap- 
tismatis est illa vis, quam habet in bono, et illum effectum habet in 
quolibet, nisi impediatur malis meritis. Et concedo, quod potest 
impediri.*® 

Thus we obtain an argument for determining the fact that 
not all the questions of Cod. Harley 3855 are those of Maurice. 


For in question 158 we read: 


Fol. 29. Fol. 161. 
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Quidam dicunt, quod virtus baptismi sit ipsum sacramentum scilicet 
tinctio exterior. Alii dicunt quod virtus baptismi sit ipse effectus 
sacramenti scilicet remissio peccati. Alii dicunt, quod virtus bap- 
tismi sit ipsa unitas ecclesie, in qua est omnis, qui sincere percipit 
sacramentum baptismi et hii melius sentiunt. Hee virtus baptismi 
-inviolabilis est. Hee est tunica Domini, que scindi non potest nec 
culpa dantis nee accipientis.*’ 


The author of this question favors, therefore, an opinion 
opposed to the Sentences of Maurice, which is here attributed 
to an indefinite “ qudam.” This is proof that the entire col- 
lection must by no means be ascribed to Maurice. Yet, that 
need not prevent us from assuming that one or the other part 
belongs to him, since experience teaches that in early Scholasti- 
cism, works of masters of quite a different kind are often found 
united in a collection and that, therefore, in trying to solve the 
question of authorship, we must always proceed with the utmost 
caution. 

The expectation which we placed upon the exploitation of 
quotations of Scholastic writers has, I hope, been partly ful- 
filled. We were able to establish the fact that by no means has 
the entire work of these authors, even those whose principal 
writings we know, been made available to us; we obtained two 
clues which may become useful for at least a partial discovery 
of their works. We furthermore gained valuable data on the 
knowledge of sources of the Lombard and of Peter Cantor, and 
we have also learned something of the history of the problems 
of this age. | 
| Artur LanpaRarF. 
The Catholic Unwersity of America. 
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EMPTY SPACE 


ITHERTO, ”? writes Newton, in the now oft quoted 
‘AP scholium immediately following the opening para- 
graphs of his Principia, “1 have laid down the definitions of 
such words as are less known, and explained the sense in which 
I would have them to be understood; I do not define Time, 
Space, and Motion, as being well known to us all—only I must 
observe that the vulgar conceive these quantities under no other 
notions but from the relations they bear to sensible objects. 
Hence arise certain prejudices, for the removing of which it 
will be convenient to distinguish them into Absolute and 
Relative, True and Apparent, Mathematical and Common.” In 
the enumeration of these four so-called “ quantities ”, the author 
of the law of gravitation has presented us with a brief resumé 
of the chief enigmas of our cosmos; the four great, necessary 
concepts with which our entire external existence is concerned, 
and by which it is conditioned; concepts which have formed 
the basis of metaphysical discussion since man first rose to 
the dignity of philosophic thought. 

“ Well known to us all,” they are indeed, but in their relation 
to sensible objects only, their real, or essential, nature still 
eluding us after centuries of concentrated thought, or its pre 
sentation to our minds. To Newton, a master of philosophic, 
as of mathematic concepts, absolute space was objective in the 
fullest sense of the word; it was also unlimited and vacant— 
an untenanted void—the ‘ Sensorium of God.” In this con- 
ception of space, he was at one with some of the earlier Greek 
schools of philosophy, notably the atomistic, which in oppo- 
sition to the Eleatics, developed the primary ideas of being and 
non-being py eivat), into the full and the void (7d zAéoy, 
76 xevov), the fulness, namely, of atomic matter and the void of 
separating space, ascribing however, to the latter a certain 
23 
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metaphysical reality as the “ determination of being”; under 
the name of the unlimited (76 dzepov) ; Democritus even affirm- 
ing, it is said, non-being to be no less real than being. 

But in relation to his illustrious contemporaries, Leibniz and 
Descartes, Newton’s views formed more or less an antithesis. 
Leibniz’ theory of space followed necessarily from his view 
of matter, which was wholly dynamic. His famous monads, © 
mere unextended points of force, differed from atoms in their 
vital or animate character, culminating in a “ vis-viva”’. This 
metaphysical view of the external world which led Leibniz to 
seek the essence of corporeal substance, not in extension or 
impenetrability, but in motion, force, capacity to do work, led 
him also by direct sequence, to regard space and all spatial - 
relations, as illusory; for if substance is force (das Wurken), 
it is super-spatial, immaterial, and the apparent extension of 
bodies is due to their inherent, intensive activity, while our 
perception of spatial relations results from a ‘‘ confused, sub- 
jective representation of sensible objects which rational cog- 
nition would apprehend as force”. Somewhat as, if we may 
use an imperfect illustration, the scintillating light of a fixed 
star produces upon the retina of our eye, by its very intensity, 
the effect of a spurious disk (round or star-shaped), although 
rationally, we recognize it to be a mere, unextended point, 
subtending no sensible angle, which a spider’s thread in a — 
transit instrument, blots from our sight. Leibniz alludes to 
space as a “ phenomenon bene fundatum ”, an “order of co- 
existence”’, but in any Newtonian sense, unreal; an “ ens 

To Descartes we owe both a mathematical and a meta- 
physical theory of space, the latter however founded on mathe- 
matical principles. We might perhaps rather term it a theory 
of extension, since Descartes, to whom we know was due the 
identification of matter and extension, conceived of space also 
as a material plenum; the locus simply of extended bodies, 
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to him “empty space was inconceivable”. True, extension 
had no limit, but it was the extension of a universe infinitely 
full of matter. Empty space, as distinguished from material 
extension, was a “ fictitious abstraction”. In his abhorrence 
of the void, some of Descartes’ expressions remind us curiously 
of similar ones used by Einstein, who also wishes to avoid this 
thought and substitute for it a reference to cosmic bodies. 

So too, in Descartes’ exposition of the (apparent) attraction 
of gravity as produced through the eddying motion of his 
celebrated vortices, in which the planets and other heavenly 
bodies are swept along by the momentum and friction of 
infinitesimal particles in an ocean of cosmic dust, coincidences 
of phrase arise which at least recall the author of relativity. 
In contrast to Leibniz, with whom the energy of his monads 
produced motion (or its similitude), Descartes conceived 
motion, “ originated and maintained by God as Prime Mover ”, 
to be the efficient cause of force. ‘‘ Indeed,” he adds, in 
Einsteinian phraseology, “the whole conception of force may 
disappear from a theory of the Universe, and we can adopt a 
geometrical definition of motion”.t Again, the finer cosmic 
dust of his vortices may become twisted and channeled in its 
passage through larger interstices, giving rise to something 
suggestively akin to Einstein’s “ deformation of space ”’. 

A fourth “ Weltanschauung” (including both space and 
time) is furnished by Kant. The seeds sown by Descartes’ 
complete antithesis of mind and matter, had borne fruit in 
the conflicting schools of the eighteenth century. Kant, in his 
Critique of Pure Reason, strove to cut the “Gordian knot 
of Cartesian Philosophy ”’, by establishing upon a new basis 
the relation of mind to the external world. | 

From this new viewpoint, space is neither an objective 
reality as with Newton nor an empirical concept as with 


a Descartes, Princip. Phil., pt. iii. 
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Leibniz; it does not result from sensuous perception of any 
activity inherent in bodies themselves, but is rather an a priori 
intuition consequent upon the very constitution of man’s mind. 
To quote his own words at the opening of his Reine Vernunft: 
“Space is a necessary representation, a priori, forming the 
very foundation of all external intuitions. It is impossible 
that there should be no space, though one might very well 
imagine that there should be space without objects to fill it; 
space is therefore to be regarded as a condition of the possi- 
bility of phenomena, not as a determination produced by them.” 

Experience, Kant premises, is no doubt the first product of 
our understanding, but not the only field to which it is confined ; 
experience tells us what is, but not what must be. General 
truths which bear the character of an inward necessity must 
be independent of experience. “What then,” he asks, “ are 
Space and Time? are they real beings? or are they deter- 
minations of things, but such as would belong to them even 
if they were not perceived? or lastly are they inherent in the 
form of Intuition only, and therefore in the subjective nature 
of our mind?” Kant’s conclusion was naturally the third 
alternative. | 
_ It might seem as if these contrasting views of space, set forth 
by the four greatest metaphysicians of post-Scholastic times, 
had exhausted the alternatives of the problem, yet we know 
that long before Newtonian days, a via media had been proposed 
by the “Master” of Greek thought which had been handed 
down in Christian form by the Scholastics of the Middle Ages, 
and had held sway over philosophic inquiry for a longer period 
than any subsequent view has yet — 

To Aristotle, space (roros) was a “ necessary concomitant 
of sensible existence ”’ ; space was real, but only so as associated 
with extended bodies; space and extended substance are co- 
relatives, since space is the “ possibility of motion”. He de- 
fines it as neither matter nor form, but the “ first unmoved 
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limit of the enclosing against the enclosed ”’; for Aristotelian 
. space did enclose. In his theory of concentric spheres, of 
spaces terrestial and spaces celestial, each succeeding sphere 
bounded a lower one, and was, in turn, bounded by a higher 
and more extended one, until the heaven of the fixed stars was 
reached, set in motion by the Deity, beyond which lay to 
Christian thought, the Empyrean, the Heaven of the Blessed. 
_ Although potentially infinite, “inasmuch as extension is cap- 
able of indefinite increase ”’, actual space was finite.* 

To the mediaeval student then, the problem of space came 
shorn of its most perplexing attribute—infinity. Possible 
space might be infinite, but such potentiality was an ens cdeale, 
merely, an academic question, as we might ask; Did space exist 
before creation? Does it exist in the spiritual world? As a 
co-relative of extended substance, space was also a plenum. 
The “sluggish and heavy earth”, fixed at the center of the 
cosmos, was surrounded by a sphere of air, but in this mundane 
realm, all was subject to decay and change, while in the succeed- 
ing celestial spheres, each mounting higher and higher toward 
the throne of God, all was perfect and changeless; the heavenly 
bodies revolving in a circumambient ether which also formed 
the constituent element of their own substance, as material 
elements those of our grosser earth. 

The advance of experimental science has enlarged the bound- 
aries of the material universe, and shown the heavenly orbs 
to be of like nature with our earth; Copernicus has replaced 
Ptolemy and the Aristotelian teachings de coelo; but while St. 
Thomas, in a remarkable passage to which Dr. Turner calls 
our attention,*® dissociates Scholasticism from any necessary 


2 Wallace, Outlines of Aristotle, p. 78. 

Turner, Hist. Phil., p. 433. The words are these: “Illorum autem 
suppositiones quas adinvenerunt non est necessarium esse veras; .. . 
' quia forte, secundum alium modum, nondum ab hominibus comprehensum, 
apparentia circa stellas salwatur”. (In Lib. II De Coelo, lect. 17). 
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connection with the astronomical system of the day, yet may 
we not feel that Aristotle’s endeavor to represent nature as a 
ladder of ascent from mere potentiality, hindered by the im- 
perfection of matter, to the pure actuality of the Divine Nature, 
the “ Actus Purus” of God, carries with it a significance of 
which the materialism of the day has lost sight? Or shall 
we rather perhaps, assert the contrary, and claim that science ~ 
in its latest advances, is offering us suggestive analogies in 
its favor? 
We should certainly be the poorer in beauty and spirituality — 
of concept, had Dante never penned for us his “ swan-song of 
Aristotelianism ”. Moreover the language of Scripture agrees 
thereto; when St. Paul tells us concerning himself, that he 
“knew a man in Christ caught up to the third heaven ”, which 
he proceeds to identify with paradise, he is using a terminology 
perfectly familiar to the astronomer of his day and readily 
located by him. In the language of phenomena, the “ heaven 
of heavens ” are still the Lord’s although “‘ He hath given the 
earth to the children of men”, and while this instinctive, 
verbal identification of the material and spiritual heavens, 
may no longer be used to uphold the claims of the Ptolemaic 
astronomy, it may yet serve to indicate the truth of an analogy 
whose full import we may not yet have grasped. ) 
While the acceptance of the Copernican astronomy has 
brought the problem of the infinitude of space once more into 
the foreground, we are not left to wrestle alone with this 
unsolved mystery. Our 8.O.S. has received prompt and varied 
response from unexpected quarters. Both pure mathematics © 
and physics have come forward with proffered assistance. In 
accepting the aid of these new helpers, we must naturally, 
enter into their viewpoint of the question, since the meta- 
physical and mathematical concepts of space differ in some 


respects. 
The mathematician is primarily concerned neither with the 
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immensity, nor (until recently) with the physical nature of 
space. It is for him but a locus in which the position of bodies 
can be definitely determined and their motion traced. It is 
by keeping this viewpoint clearly in mind that we can best 
understand the logical implications of the various forms of 
space-analysis which have arisen since Descartes’ first intro- 
duction of analytic geometry into the field of mathematics. 
It is to Descartes also that we owe the application of algebra 
to geometry with the superadded idea of motion, an idea want- 
ing to the classical geometry of Euclid, but which has proved 
most fruitful in the development of modern synthetic geometry. 

By the mathematician then, space is conceived as an infinite 
complex of points, lines, or surfaces, according to the special 
form of analysis chosen. As Prof. Keyser, of Columbia, tells 
us, two varieties may differ in respect to what is often called 
their “ spaces”—a given “space”, or domain, may be con- 
ceived in countless ways, i.e. as the assemblage of its points, 
of its lines, or of its circles, spheres, etc., accordingly two 
geometries, relating to the same space, may yet differ in respect 
to their primary elements, those namely of which the configura- 
tions investigated are regarded as composed. So arise the 
various “ geometries of space ”’. 

Are these lines then pure abstractions? Originally, they 
were so proposed; moreover the creators of the higher-dimen- 
sional geometries were looked upon with suspicion and disfavor 
even by their co-scientists. Prof. George B. Halsted, the 
translator of Lobachevski, tells us the pathetic story of that 
great mathematician’s death in blindness and neglect, while the 
grave of Boylai Janés was only rescued from oblivion by the 
care of a “ woman who had loved him”. As late as 1897, it 
was with a gesture of deprecation that the late Prof. Newcomb, 
- himself an able student of non-Euclidean geometry, introduced ~ 
his lecture on the “ Philosophy of Hyperspace ”, before the 
_American Mathematical Society, as the “ fairyland of mathe- 
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matics ”, winning a way for it by an inventory of the magical 
effects attainable in four-dimensional space. A great change 
however, has been recently effected in the consensus-of mathe- 
matical opinion. The synthetic method proved itself so fruitful 
in results as to captivate the highest mathematical genius of 
the western world, and its literature has become wonderfully 
voluminous. Its application to external realities followed by 
a natural transition, and physicists rushed in where mathe- 
maticians once feared to tread. | 

For the space of physics is also a plenum; not of abstractions, 
but of motion and force, of heat rays and light rays, of electro- 
magnetic fields, of flying electrons, of gravitational forces, not 
to mention the much contested ether; while as a latest arrival 
may be mentioned the cosmic ray, coming to us from outer 
space, far above even the X ray in frequency, to tell us of the 
rebirth of atoms in stellar depths; a space which Prof. Millikan 
says may be either denominated a “ world-ether ”, or no longer 
emptiness, but “ emptiness endowed with definite properties ”’. 

The result of this interplay of mathematics and physics has 
been the creation of almost a new science, mathematical 
physics, in which a geometrical treatment of many mechanical 
and dynamic problems, involving spatial representation, has 
been adopted with, not only their consequent solution to a 
high degree of accuracy, but with a broader and fuller view 
of their significance.“ In the words of Prof. Cayley: “It is 
difficult to give an idea of the vast extent of modern mathe- 
matics.” “ This word, extent,” he adds, “is not the right one; 
I mean extent crowded with beautiful detail—not an extent 
of mere uniformity, such as an objectless plain, but of a tract 
of beautiful country, seen at first in the distance, but which 
will bear to be rambled through and studied in every detail 
‘of hillside and valley, stream, rock, wood, and flower.” * 


‘Eddington, Physical World, p. 137. 
®Cajori, Hist. Math., p. 291. 
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Within the precincts of this pleasant landscape of varied 
prospect, our straying feet may not enter. We can only pause 
a brief moment ad limina, to point out from its portals two 
features of its rich detail, with which modern thought has been 
largely engaged, whose names indeed, have become almost 
hackneyed through their constant introduction into modern 
literature, but which are to our grasp 
of the possibilities of “‘ empty space ”’ 

The concept of hyperspace (in the oie sense of n-dimen- — 
‘sional space) * arose as we know, from two sources, that of 
dimensions properly speaking, and that of motion, which in 
their application to space have become more or less fused. In 
the application of algebra to geometry, equations of the first 
degree naturally corresponded to the geometrical line, those 
of the second, to surfaces, of the third to solids. Here for 
a while, thought paused; equations higher than the third were 
regarded as “ unreal”, although as early as the third century, 
we find Diophantus using the terms, square-square, square-cube, 
and cube-cube, while the use of the terms, sur-solidum, bi- 
sursolidum, to denote the fifth and seventh powers, had found 
their way into mediaeval mathematics before the time of 
Descartes.’ 

Mobius, Cayley, Sylvester, and others ne their investi- 
gations of higher dimensions by the rotation of symmetrical 
bodies to effect coincidence; in a supposed medium of four 
dimensions, early in the nineteenth century. Even earlier, 
Lagrange had introduced time as a fourth dimension, in his 
Théorte des Fonctions Analytiques. Cauchy obtained results 
in elasticity, and the dynamic basis of light vibrations, by 
geometrical methods. Grassmann’s Ausdehnungslehre, 1844, 
had an important influence on hypergeometry, especially in its 


Ency. Am., Vol. 14. Hyperspace ” (used math. in different 
sense), Prof. Keyser of Columbia. 
7 Manning, Geom. of Four Dimen., pp. 2-3. 
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application to physical theories, while the contributions of 
later writers have become too numerous for mention. 

These speculations were confined at first chiefly to the 
mathematical world and little known to outsiders. It was 
- not until their use in physics and dynamics had been demon- 
strated and the thought of possible actuality connected with 
them that they attracted wider attention. : 

Non-Euclidean geometry, meanwhile, originated quite simply 
from the endeavor of mathematicians to test the validity of 
Euclid’s axiom as to parallels, which has been shown to hold 
good only for plane surfaces. Non-Euclidean geometry is not 
necessarily one of higher dimensionality. ‘T’hose best known to 
us indeed, as Riemann’s, Lobachevski’s, and Bolyai’s are geo- 
metries of surface only (two dimensional space), but of curved 
surfaces; the curvature may be positive, negative, or variable. 
Riemann’s so-called “ elliptical geometry ” introduces us to a 
spherical world-space which is finite yet unbounded ; unbounded 
however, only in the sense in which a sphere is unbounded, since 
*“‘ space returns upon itself ”. All motion within such a space 
is curved, and all lines (which simply represent motion) within 
it, meet as do the meridians of a sphere. From such a space, 
neither light, heat, nor any form of energy could escape, and 
the “‘ outer darkness’ would be dark indeed. Here it should 
be noted that the association of ‘“ dimensions ” with space is 
a mere accommodation of terms (the word dimension applies | 
properly to bodies), but by an easy transition from the thing 
localized to the locus, it has come to be applied to space, and — 
we speak of n-dimensional space, referring strictly to the 
possible formation of super-solids therein, or of motion in more 
than three directions. | 7 

We have seen that mathematicians claim a strictly logical 
basis for their higher-dimensional geometries. We have seen 
also that mechanics and physicists have availed themselves of 
their methods with ever increasing success and generality. Is 
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there however, any indication in nature of the possible actuality 
of an n-dimensional space? Does it exist? Is there any means 
of determining its existence? 

The subject is under investigation, which has begun with 
the molecular and sub-molecular world. Prof. C. J. Keyser, 
already quoted, calls our attention to the claims put forth in 
regard to certain chemical phenomena displayed by carbon 
compounds which seem to demand a greater freedom of motion 
than ordinary space allows. The late Prof. Newcomb, former 
‘superintendent of the Naval Observatory at Washington and 
professor of mathematics.at Johns Hopkins University, wrote, 
_ a little over thirty years ago: “‘ When we say experience shows 
us that not only our material universe, but all known agencies 
in it, are by a law of their being, incapable of motion in more 
than three dimensions, we must remember that this conclusion 
applies only to those motions which our senses can perceive ; 
the motion of masses in fact. There is nothing to prove that 
the molecule may not vibrate in a fourth dimension. There 
are facts which seem to indicate at least the possibility of 
molecular motion or change of some sort, not expressible in 
terms of time and three co-ordinates in space. That such is 
the case with vital phenomena can be demonstrated beyond a 
doubt; that it is the case with chemical phenomena when they 
approach the vital, seems very probable.” * Again, he argues 
a distinction between the character of molecular and mass 
motion based on phenomena of radiant heat, and adds in this 
connection: ‘“‘ Clifford has set forth with great acuteness and 
plausibility, that the minute spaces occupied by the ultimate 
atoms of matter may, in this respect, have properties different 
from the larger space which alone makes itself known to our 
perceptions.” Recent changes of view as to mass and matter 
may have invalidated this argument, or it may be that the 


® Address before Am. Math. Asso., 1897. 
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recent experiments of S. Loria, G. Cario, and K. Donat upon 
the interaction of ether waves and matter, may tend to throw 
light upon it.® | 

Prof. Bridgman, in the Introduction to his Logic of Modern 
Physics, alludes to the difficulties attendant upon all our experi- 
ments “concerned with things so small as to be beyond the | 
possibility of direct experience ”’, stating them to be so great 
that ‘‘ it is even being questioned whether our ordinary forms of 
thought apply in this new domain”. ‘It is often being sug- 
gested,”’ he adds, “‘ that (here) the concepts of space and time 
break down,” but finally concludes that ‘‘ questions as to whether 
space is Euclidean in the small scale, must be left undeter- 
mined.” *° 

Today conjecture has passed from the smaller to the larger 
spaces, and scientists are considering the possibility of the 
non-homogeneity of cosmia space. From a “fairyland of 
mathematics ”’, the thought of non-Euclidean and n-dimensional 
space has passed into the realm of possible reality. Einstein’s 
space-time-continuum is much more, and much less, than any 
mere theory of space. His Restricted Theory concerns itself 
rather with time, motion, and the properties of moving bodies, 
than with space. Only in his Gravitational Theory, does he 
touch on the latter. Here he adopts what is known as “ Mach’s 
principle,” namely that the “ properties of space (in a gravita- 
tional field) are determined by the masses of bodies”’.** _ 

If Einstein’s theory of gravitation is correct, the space of our 
universe must be regarded as non-Euclidean in any region 
where gravitational forces act—that is in the presence of 


®The writer had once the opportunity of asking Prof. Halsted, the 
translator of Lobachevski, whether motion in a fourth dimension might 
explain the so-called anisotropy, or change of. properties with change of 
position, in crystals. He seemed however, like Prof. Bridgman, to think 
the question must remain for the present undetermined. 

19 Logic of Modern Physics; Int., p. 23, p. 52. 

11 Cajori, Revised Physics, p. 52. 
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matter—since this is the deduction he draws from his famous 
Law of Gravitation, and since it is from this supposed space- 
curvature that the discrepancies between Newtonian and 
Einsteinian formularies, in part, arise. His words are: “ The 
laws according to which material bodies are arranged in space 
do not exactly agree with the laws of space prescribed by the 
‘Euclidean geometry of ‘solids. This is what is meant by a 
‘warp in space’; the fundamental concepts of ‘ straight’, 
‘plane’ etc. accordingly lose their exact meaning in physics.” * 
He illustrates this statement by showing that if a heavy particle 
be placed at the center of a circle (weighing down the enclosed 
surface) the ratio of diameter to circumference will no longer 
be exactly 7 (3.14159). “The space is then non-Euclidean.” 
As he so often tells us, Einstein regards gravitation entirely 
from a geometrical standpoint, and speaks of a “ gravitational 
field’, rather than an attracting force or pull. We are 
accustomed to speak of “ electro-magnetic” fields (in which 
forces are active), but as applied to gravitation, the language 
is new. Into the subtle reasoning underlying Einstein’s postu- 
lates, it does not behoove us to enter; he has found enthusiastic 
advocates among some of our ablest mathematicians. We know 
however, that owing to the state of motion, both rotational and 
translational, common to all bodies in our cosmos, the path 
described by every falling body is a curve; every member of 
our solar system describes a curve, closed as to the sun, spiral 
as regards space, since the sun itself is moving toward some 
distant center of attraction. Were these curves visible, did 
they leave on the sky traces, like the trail of a meteor, and 
could we extend our picture to embrace the motion of the fixed 
stars and the path of light-rays (for light-rays also describe 
curves, increasing in curvature as they approach a massive 
~ body) we might have before us a vision of Einsteinian space, 


13 Time, Space and Gravitation ” reprinted from Science. 
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with its so-called ‘ warps’ and ‘deformations’. But although 
the theory of relativity, with time as a fourth dimension, has 
accustomed the popular mind to the thought of four dimensional 
space, it does not really include hyperspace, in the sense of 
‘motion in more than three directions. | 

Prof. A. N. Whitehead, of Harvard, who has the advantage 
of being both a mathematician and metaphysician, urges upon 
us the idea of a space of one type as a locus for a space of 
another (this is also Minkowski’s concept). In his Universal 
Algebra, he devotes over 150 pages to a plea for the “ generali- 
zations of our space conceptions ”. In all higher-dimensional 
geometries, the higher dimension may be regarded as enclosing 
and enfolding a space of one lower dimension. Just as by 
cutting a cube we obtain a plane, and by cutting a plane, a 
line, so it is conceived that each space of n-dimensions may 
lie enclosed as a section, in a space of n-plus one dimensions, 
each successive space possessing greater freedom and higher 
possibilities of motion than the former. 

Thus we are brought to consider whether the three dimen- 
sional space of our experience may not form part of a higher 
space, in which it lies enclosed after the analogy of the succes- 
sive spheres of Aristotelian astronomy. Henry More, an 
English philosopher of the seventeenth century, tells us in his 
Enchiridion Metaphysicum,* that “spirits have four dimen- 
sions ”, but it is somewhat startling to find ourselves being — 
led. back to such a concept of spiritual dimensions, and to 
possible analogies with Aristotelian space, by the — 
pathway of higher mathematics. 


E. Von Rycxen WItson. 
Staten Island, N. Y. 
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A RECENT STUDY OF THE UNIVERSAL 


FALLACY common among modern philosophers is the 
failure to distinguish between the universal concept and 

a class-inclusion idea. Classification is by description ; the uni- 
versal is by essential definition. Classification is often merely 
collective; the true universal must be capable of predication 
by identity of a plurality of individuals. When it is so predi- 
cated the subject must be, not merely have, the predicate. 
Robert P. Richardson falls into this error at the beginning 
of his exposition of the theory of universals. He states: “ The 
most characteristic phase of the ancient doctrine of universals 
was the belief that while by the senses we perceive individual 
things (as the individual men, Socrates and Zeno) we cognize 
‘by the intellect’ also the class to which these objects belong, 
not merely as a group of individuals (mankind), but as a 
general or class being (Man or Homo) quite distinct from any 
individual of the class.” There is a confusion here; no 
ancient philosopher held precisely this. Plato, who assigned 
a reality to predicates such a man, good, great, small, did not 
make of this reality what the term “ class-being ”’ would imply. 
In his recent book, Bertrand Russell ? quotes from the Republic 
the well-known “Fable of the Cave”, and describes it as “a 
classical statement of belief in a knowledge and reality truer 
and more real than that of the senses”. Professor Taylor, in 
his work Platonism and Its Influence * has a chapter on the 
. “Principles of Science”. In it he makes clear that Plato’s 
contention is that sense-experience does not directly exhibit the 
objects of sense; it merely suggests them. Thus a perfect 


1The Monist, October (1929), p. 535 8q: 
* Mysticism and Logic (New York: W. W. Norton, 1929), 48q. 
$In the series “Our Debt to Greece and Rome” (Norwood, Mass.: 
Plimpton Press). 3 
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circle, or perfect goodness, is never seen by anyone, but it is 
approximated; this approximation suggests an “ ideal limit”: 
This is the argument of the Phaedo and the Timaeus. Pro- 
fessor Taylor’s summary is extremely interesting (op. cvt., p. 
41): “The main doctrine may be stated thus: Sense and 
thought are radically disparate, yet everywhere connected. 
Nature, the realm revealed by our senses, is only half real, 
but it suggests a reality beyond itself. It is a system of 
symbols, and we ascend to truth by learning to pass from the 
symbols to the non-sensuous realities symbolised. Christian 
thought was dominated by this view of nature from St. 
Augustine to St. Thomas, and it has never really outgrown it.” 

Richardson, in his article, turns to the example “man is 
mortal ”’, and starts in immediately to explain it by “ every 
man is mortal”. He is shifting his study therefore from the 
predicate, where the problem of universals truly belongs, to 
the subject which is a matter of reflex universal, and the 
quantity of propositions, and which thereby raises the whole — 
_ question of the objective truth of judgments. The universal, 
as a matter of fact, is a relation of idea to inferior; Richardson 
is carried off by the question of the truth of this proposition 
“man is mortal” and its equivalent ‘‘ every man is mortal ”’. 
He puts it down as an induction, and says that many such 
are found invalid in the course of time. Now, whatever may 
be the probabilities about that, or of anyone’s escaping our | 
common mortality, he is mistaken when he says: “‘ Man is 
mortal’ is held by certain philosophers known as realists to 
be a statement, not about every man, but about the universal 
a parte rei, Homo. Each individual man was what he was 
because he ‘ participated’ in this universal, and owing to this 
participation we could pass from ‘ Man is mortal’, known by 
our contemplation of the universal, Man, to ‘Every man is 
mortal’ which was held to have by no means the same import 
as the.former proposition.” In a footnote, Richardson says 
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that a modern statement of adhesion to this view by a so-called 
(sic) ‘ moderate realist ” will be found in Joseph F. Perrier’s 
Revival of Scholastic Philosophy in the Nineteenth Century 
(1906, p. 438). I have been unable to find this book; but I 
find a work with the same title, from the Columbia University 
Press, 1909, with an introduction by John Dewey, and giving 
as the name of the author, Joseph Louis Perrier. On page 
43 of this work, the argument of Mill against the vom 18 
considered. argues the syllogism, 


All men are mortal, 
Socrates is a man 
therefore 
Socrates is mortal; 


is a petitio principw. Perrier simply states that if the word 
man means a universal essence common to all possible men, 
Mill’s objection loses its value. Beginning on page 20 of his 
work, Perrier gives a rather meager account of the problem 
of universals, and its place in mediaeval Scholasticism. 

The validity of such conclusions as “ Socrates is mortal” 
is established by Aristotle on the principle of Dictwm de ommnz. 
Bertrand Russell‘ maintains that it has a validity of form, 
independent of matter. The manner in which the truth of 
the major is arrived at, is in some cases, by induction, and, 
in others, by the cognition of first principles or deduction there- 
from. This constitutes a problem in itself, distinguishable 
from the problem of the universal idea. | 

Richardson’s idea is that participation explains the passage 
from “man is mortal” to “every man is mortal”. But the 
Platonic explanation is that the abstract idea of ‘“‘ mortal ” 
represents a mortality not known by experience; its application 
to man or to any particular man, is a fact of experience. In 


“Our Knowledge of the Haternal World (New York: W. W. Norton, 
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other words, the question is one of ideas not of judgments; 
the quantification of the judgment, like the evidence for a 
premise in a syllogism, is a distinct problem. 

In the same article we read that Aristotle defined the uni- 
versal simply as that which can be predicated of several. By 
way of illustration we are given a bit of mediaeval fancy with 
the conclusion that the unfortunate place occupied by Aristotle 
in the netherworld, according to the fanciful tale, from the 
absence of reports about it from modern spirits, must have 
been abolished. As a matter of fact, Aristotle deals with the 
problem at considerable length and in various places. Richard- 
son gives no references whatever, but a casual examination of 
the first book of the Pert Hermenevas, of the Post. Analyt., 
or of the Metaphysics (9, 1086 b 2-7 sq.) would reveal that 
he does not dismiss the question in any summary fashion. 
Professor Ross, in his introduction to his edition of the Meta- 
physics, gives an account of the matter beginning at page cvii. 
The manner in which the universal is present in its particulars 
(or inferiors) is by essence; no existing thing can be a uni- 
versal; above all substance cannot. The substance therefore 
which is defined is not the individual, but the generic. Aristotle, 
however, did not fully work out a theory of the functioning 
of mind in its application of the whole of a nature to the 
undefined but intelligible individual. It remained as a prob- 
lem which the mediaeval philosophers were to solve. 

The mediaevalists took their departure from the writings of 
Boethius. In commenting on the Isagoge of Porphyry, he 
refused to give an opinion on the manner of existence which 
is proper to genus and species. Various opinions were advo- 
cated from the time of Scotus Eriugena, in the ninth century, 
until the ascendance of the philosophy of Aquinas in the thir- 
teenth century, and after. Richardson undertakes to analyze 
the position held by leading philosophers in the controversy. 
He reduces the clearly defined positions to five. He takes the 
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liberty of departing from the usual names assigned to these 
systems, designating them by a terminology of his own. We 
may pass over his account of the opinions of Abelard, Occam, 
Duns Scotus and others, and examine his exposition of moderate 
realism—a name to which he objects, and for which he sub- 
stitutes the rather meaningless term intrinsic realism. For if 
anything is real, its realism must be intrinsic to it, hence to 
designate its reality as intrinsic, and a system which stands for 

that reality as intrinsic realism, is a fantastic bit of verbiage. — 
He also anticipates objection from some “ moderate realist ” 
to his exposition of this system. His objection to the term 
‘““moderate realist”? is based on the ground that moderate 
realists assert that the similarity existing between things to 
which the same term is applied is one of identity and not mere 
resemblance. They must have something incommon. “ Thus,” 
he says, “they have no right to call themselves ‘ moderate 
realists’, as there is nothing moderate about this contention. 
They hold, as one of them put it, that ‘ humanity is essentially, 
integrally and simultaneously in each of us’.” Richard F. 
Clark’s Logic, published in the Stonyhurst Series, is quoted to 
the same effect. However, the references given are to a foot- 
note on Aristotle and to page 142, where Father Clarke begins 
his exposition of the Scholastic doctrine. If the reading of 
this passage is continued to pages 150 and 151, the meaning 
is clearly brought out in the following words: “ It may seem 
a paradox to say it, but it is nevertheless true that the Universal 
nature which the mind recognizes as the same in all individuals, 
is not really and objectively the same, inasmuch as it is im- 
possible that one man’s rationality can be objectively identical 
with another man’s rationality. But it is a perfect likeness 
in the nature as it exists in the various individuals, and the 
human intellect contemplating this perfect likeness, regarding 
it under its intellectual aspect, pronounces it as conceived by 
us to be an identity. We know that the rationality of one 
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man cannot be in reality identical with the rationality of - 
another, but when by abstraction from all else we regard it 
in one and in another, we cannot perceive any difference be- 
tween the rationality of the one and of the other. The perfect 
objective likeness between the two rationalities paves the way 
for their representation in the mind by one common concept.” 
I ask, what is there about such a statement to merit the 
denunciation that there is nothing moderate about it? Is not 
all fixation of standards, all definition, all exactness in termin- 
ology precisely in accord with what is here explained? 

Mr. Richardson uses the example of color and savor: the 
sweetness of the orange, the blueness of the sky, and quotes the 
Scholastics on man and humanity. He knows, for he men- 
tions it in a footnote, that the distinction between idem numero, 
idem specie and idem genere was well understood by the 
ancients. With that in mind, it should be easy to avoid the 
misinterpretation of Scholasticism which makes it teach that 
the humanity which is ‘essentially, integrally and simul- 
taneously in each of us’, is dem numero in each of us. The 
universal a parte rei is the de facto multiplication of an essence 
a number of times; in each case, the essence is in the individual 
without any defect; in that sense it is zntegral, not in the sense 
that one man, e.g. Socrates is or contains the whole human 
race. No matter how painfully some writers may have ex- 
pressed it; and its expression involves difficulties (witness Mr. 
Richardson’s struggle with the word ‘ same’), this is the teach- 
ing of moderate realism, properly so-called. There is certainly 
a difference between sameness and similar or like. Same means 
having identity of some kind, either individual or specific; 
like means not having identity, but having resemblance or 
approximation to sameness. It is obvious that according to 
accepted usage, two houses can be the same without being the 
same house. Anyone would understand that they are two 
houses, numerically distinct from one another, but sharing a 
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common element, viz. their design or architecture. Things 
exactly alike are the same in so far as they are exactly alike; 
they are not the same, in so far as they have individuation. 
The example of the house, which we have taken from Mr. 
Richardson, helps to. bring out. what the Scholastics mean. 
Two houses in which exactly the same design is carried out 
are not svmilar in design; their design is the same; they are 
built according to the same design, perhaps from the identical 
set of plans. Two houses which are almost or nearly alike, 
but in one of which the design has been somewhat altered, are 
similar, there is a resemblance between them, not a sameness, 
even in design. Now in the case when the identical predicate, 
e. g. man, is said of one individual after another, e. g. Matthew 
is man, Mark is man, etc., there is no change in the definition 
of the predicate; it is the same; it enters into each individual 
as a constituent, thereby ‘ constituting’ the species. But it is 
rightly called the same just as houses built from one set of 
plans are said to be the same. 

On the question of sweetness and humanity, or man, it must 
be noted, as is done by all logicians, and as was clearly under- 
stood among the ancients, these are not predicated of a subject 
in the same manner. The identity which exists between an 
apple and its sweetness is not to be confounded with the identity 
which exists between Socrates and his human nature. Or when 
I say “ Socrates is white”, and “ Socrates is man ”, white and 
man are both placed, or declared to be existing in Socrates. 
But the one is an essential constituent of Socrates, inseparable 
from him, even in idea; the other is not. Socrates has a 
relation to his whiteness; he has none to his manhood. He is 
man; the Latin is clearer than the English: Socrates est homo, 
not merely a man, but man. That is, the specific definition of 
man is verified in him. But when I say “ Socrates is white ” 
my predication is by znesse, whiteness is what is called an 
attribute or accident. Whiteness is a species of color, not of 
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animal. Man, or homo, is a species of animal. The universal 
is multiplied in its inferiors; Socrates is an inferior of man, 
not of color. He is not a species of color, but an individual of 
the species man. Professor Hering, in his book on fallacies, 
pointed out the danger of the confusion in this manner of | 
interpretation. Henry Bradford Smith, in his How the Mind 
Falls into Error, also notes the ambiguities of common words 
such as “all”, “some”, and the article, as sources of fallacy 
and misinterpretation. ‘All men are rational” and “ all 
twelve men make a jury” have certainly to be segregated in 
their manner of understanding. 

Finally, another point needs to be noted. We have said 
that the primary, or true, universal, is a predicate. When 
this predicate is verified in a plurality of individuals, each 
participating in it, it is not divided into parts, any more than 
an architect’s design is divided into parts when a number of 
houses are built according to it. But what are we to say of 
“all”, “every ”, when prefixed to a subject? Can the subject 
in no manner be styled a universal? When these terms signify 
that the object which they represent is taken distributively, we 
have what was styled the ‘ reflex universal’. It includes the 
understanding, or knowing, that multiplication is actual, not 
merely precisive or potential. Strictly, the reflex universal] 
requires the knowledge of the capacity for replication which 
exists in the abstract or direct universal. This universal can 
be a subject, and must be carefully distinguished from the 
collective. ‘ All men are mortal”, but men die one by one. 
That the formation of the universal, direct or reflex, requires 
a special intellectual activity, has long been recognized. The - 
unification of a plurality of external objects into a unified 
mental concept demands in the mind a power not found in 
the physical or material order. Kant was probably struggling 
with this fact, when he posited his famous 7 + 5 —12. Twelve 
is a unified concept; its factors taken separately, as they exist 
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outside the mind, are not. Kant named such propositions 
“synthetic a priori”, for it was his view that the concept 
twelve was not obtained from seven plus five. If he meant 
merely that the unification of a series of singulars into one 
whole, grasped as a whole, can be done by the mind, we can 
agree with him. If the a priori is not something actually 
known, an innate idea or category, but a pre-existing capacity 
of the intellect, needing only the presentation of the object to 
provoke it to action, we can again agree with him. But we 
must cling to objective foundation for unification and to the 
a posteriori cognition of reality. 


Francis AUGUSTINE WALSH. 
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A FEW NOTES ON THE METAPHYSICS OF 
MATTER | 


ODERN philosophers are trying in vain to abandon the 
notion of substance. ‘‘ A great book might be written 
showing the influence of syntax on philosophy,” writes Ber- 
trand Russell. ‘Grammar and ordinary language have been 
shown to be bad guides to metaphysics.” On the contrary, we 
should think that since language is the expression of thought, 
the existence in most, if not all, languages of a noun, substan- 
tive or subject as an essential part of speech, confirms the 
necessity of postulating it as a fundamental category of thought 
and of reality. Indeed, the return to a corpuscular conception 
of light (taking the latter in its broad sense as including the 
entire spectrum of electro-magnetic radiation) in order to. 
account for photoelectric and scattering phenomena, is a fur- 
ther indication of this necessity. What are particles and cor- 
puscles and packets and bundles if not material substances ? 
And in the days after Fresnel and Young demonstrated that 
diffraction and interference could be explained only in terms 
of an undulatory, oscillatory, or vibratory theory of light, what 
was the ether but a hostage to the same triumphant exigency 
of mind? Common sense tells us that there can be no action 
without an agent; no function, process, activity, or motion with- 
out a thing moving; no state which is not a state of something. 
The distinction between accident and substance, sense and 
intellect, science and philosophy is of fundamental importance. 
Of course the emphasis on the abiding, enduring, persisting, 
permanent character of substance was never regarded by Scho- 
lastics as essential. The feature of existence in se was ever 
regarded as primary, and it is the Kantian conception of sub- 
stantiality as permanence that has to be abandoned. In this 
connection a Scholastic would say that if a being were created 
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and then annihilated an instant later, its substance would be no 
more permanent than its accidents. Equally erroneous is the 
notion of substance as a core, or kernel. Nor is there any legiti- 
mate local significance to its frequent description as a support 
for accidents, despite its etymology. It should be regarded as 
synonymous with nature, essence, constitution, and quiddity, 


and its correlatives in the ideal order are species, definition and 


concept. | 

In like manner it should be observed that the Scholastic 
distinction between matter and spirit was never one of such 
violent opposition as in Cartesian thought. Quantity and ex- 
tension are accidents of matter and not its quintessence. Con- 
sequently when the scientist reports that the building blocks of 
matter seem to be flimsy, ghostly, almost psychic things, the 
neo-scholastic merely recalls the description of prime matter 


by Aristotle as “neither quiddity nor quality nor quantity ”. 


Nor is Bertrand Russell’s concept of a neutral stuff, a tertvwm 
quid, as the common basis of matter and spirit, acceptable to 
a Scholastic. This represents an extreme opposite to the Car- 
tesian position. The Scholastic course is through Scylla and 
Charybdis. Thought is by nature neither temporal nor spatial, 
but calls for an immaterial source. Locke is right when he 


_ says that new and different properties of matter, now unknown, 


will be discovered. But this does not mean that the new can 
be so different as to contradict the old. Of course, substance, 
whether material or spiritual, is metaphysical and suprasen- 
sible. It does not lend itself to experimental control. It is 
not amenable to empirical technique. It is the object of intel- 


- lect and not a datum of science. 


The arguments for the existence of substance have never been 
answered. . The a posteriori arguments both subjective and 
objective, that is, for the substantiality of mind or soul and 


of certain clusters of events in our environment, are as insistent 
as ever. Memory and personal identity and continuity are 
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inexplicable without a substantial basis. We also behold in the 
objects that environ us, phenomenal or accidental alterations 
that do not affect their subject essentially. In fact the distinc- 
tion between a substantial and an accidental change has been 
the traditional line of demarcation between chemistry and 
physics. And it. has already been pointed out that Hume’s 
confession of his introspective inability to find himself had a 
merely autobiographical interest. The searcher was the thing 
sought. | 

The a priort argument cannot be denied and must not be 
overlooked. In view of the verified predictions of Mendeleef 
and Einstein, who shall continue to regard the term a priort 
as one of opprobrium? And have not mathematics justified 
deduction? Things exist. Whatever exists does so either in 
itself or in another. If it exists in itself it is a substance and 
our thesis is established. If it exists in another, then that — 
other exists either in itself or in another. Regress ad infinitum 
being absurd, it follows that substance exists. | | 

So much for the existence of substance. A second problem 
arises for the neo-scholastic when he endeavors to find justifica- 
tion in terms of present-day science for a revived hylemorphism. 
The return to the notion of a primordial material stuff similar 
to the elements of the ancients, the prime-matter of the Scho- 
lastics, the hydrogen of Prout, the protyle of Crookes, as op- 
posed to the ninety Daltonistic types of matter, is one step 
towards reconciliation. The periodic table, radioactivity, dis- 
charge, or vacuum tube phenomena, isotopes, ionization and 
electrolysis—all point to the theory that the ninety so-called 
elements can be reduced to identical electrons in different num- 


bers and arrangements. But what governs the arrangements, 
the military behavior of these ultimate units? If their affinity 
and. valence can be interpreted in terms of structure as in the 
Bohr atom-model, that structure itself calls for a principle of 
finality, which we designate substantial form. 
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The electrical theory of matter as opposed to the scientific 
views which it replaced is an approach towards hylemorphism. 
Consequently it behooves the neo-scholastic to survey the various 
independent lines of research which led to its establishment in 
order to detect its philosophical implications. Briefly this view 
stipulates that the molar bodies of the physical world are mix- 
tures of compounds and elements made of molecules or groups 
of atoms of the same or different kinds. The motion of these 
molecules (or heat) determines the state assumed, i. e., solid, 
liquid, or gaseous. The atom is made up of positive and nega- 
tive units of electricity called respectively protons and elec- 
trons, which occupy only a small fraction of the space of the 
atom. The protons are heavier but smaller than the electrons. 
All the protons of an atom and some of the electrons are in 
its nucleus. The number of protons is the atomic weight. The 
positive charge on the nucleus is the atomic number. Since 
the neutral, or uncharged atom, contains an equal number of 
protons and electrons, there are enough planetary or extra- 
nuclear electrons to make up for the excess of protons over 
electrons within the nucleus. Hence atomic number is also 
equivalent to the number of planetary electrons in the neutral 
atom. An atom that loses an electron is positively charged and 
is called an ion or wanderer, and electrolysis and ionization are 
explained in terms of the gain and loss of these unit charges. 

The arrangement of the planetary electrons is an orderly 
and systematic process which calls for a law, a principle of 
determination, a form. This is obvious in the largely theo- 
retical atom-model of Bohr, who has advanced Sir Ernest Ruth- 
erford’s ideas and linked them quantitatively with Planck’s 
quantum theory according to which energy is released in dis- 
crete units called quanta, or rather that oscillators absorb or 
emit discontinuously. The arrangement of planetary electrons 
determines such fundamental attributes of matter as affinity and 
valence. The outermost shell, or valence ring, tends strongly 
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toward an octette formation and will capture electrons from 
other atoms to make up its eight. | 

Electrons derived in a variety of ways from many different 
kinds of matter are all of the same kind. Hence they are 
regarded as being the fundamental constituents of all bodies. 
The cathode rays in the vacuum or discharge, or Crookes’ tube, 
which have been studied by Sir J. J. Thomson are streams of 
electrons. They are identical with the beta rays which eman- 
ate from radioactive substavices and which were discovered by 
Becquerel and Curie and cxamined by Rutherford and Soddy. 

Moseley’s photographic examination of the X-ray spectra of 
elements in 1914, established the fundamental importance of 
atomic number as distinct from atomic weight, of arrangement 
as opposed to mass, of form as opposed to matter. His work 
was an experimental vindication of Newland’s law of octaves 
and of Mendeleef’s periodic table. The discovery of isotopes 
or substances having the same properties but different atomic 
weights was a further confirmation. 

Intriguing also were the oil-droplet experiment of Robert 
Millikan and C. T. R. Wilson’s expansion chamber phenomena, 
or fog condensation, experiments. In the former, oil droplets 
of different kinds were suspended in ionized gases of different 
kinds and made to capture ions. By measuring the amount of 
deflection of the droplet, the existence of an elementary charge 
or natural unit of electricity was inferred. In the latter experi- 
ment the actual track of alpha particles or helium nuclei was 
made visible. Of course only their path was visible. The elec- 
tron is very minute. It is to the atom as a fly to a cathedral 
and since there are three atoms in a molecule of water and 


thousands of molecules in a drop thereof, it can be easily seen 
that we are dealing with infinitesimal quantities. However, if 
the electrons have extension, and otherwise how could they be 
the components of extended bodies, their own composition must 
be dual. One principle is postulated to account for the multi- 
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plicity of parts (at least potential) and another to account for 
their unity. | 

Dualism of some sort is unavoidable. Matter is one but 
compound. Distinction is distinct from separation. Matter 
presents a fundamental antithesis of extension and activity, 
of matter and energy. Let it be remembered too that the reduc- 
tion of gravitation and electromagnetism to a common set of 
mathematical formulae need not signify their qualitative iden- 
tification. | 

| Now it seems that radiation possesses mass. Imponderable 
corpuscles have mass, which must be due to electric charge. 
Inertia as well as gravity can measure matter. The electron 
has inertia and therefore mass. It will be interesting to dis- 
cover the precise relations between gravity, inertia, weight, 
mass and energy. It will be enlightening to know what are 
_ the natural (not theoretical) fundamental units in the series 
molecule, atom, ion, nucleus, electron, proton, photon, quantum. 

To the dynamist and energist in the field of matter, as to 
the empiricist and phenomenist in the domain of mind, the 
dualistic realist issues the same challenge. Your fundamental 
constituents as defined, are accidents, however you may betray 
yourself by trying to substantialize them. Accidents presup- 
pose substance as a subject of inhesion. Motion, action, pro- 
cess, becoming, activity, appearances, phenomena, all these are 
meaningless unless there be a thing moving, an agent, being, 
reality, behind them. 3 

Only energy as opposed to matter may be knowable. The 
proton may in some cases be postulated only to balance and 
neutralize the electron. The cause may be known only through 
its effects. A Scholastic would say “a thing is knowable only 
inasmuch as it is in act.”” Though matter be a surd it is never- 
theless real. Furthermore, the generic homogeneity of prime- 
matter, the specifying function of form, and the individuating 
role of quantity would seem to take care of the apparent con- 
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flict between the demand for continuity on the one hand and 
the discrete, granular, atomistic, corpuscular, quantum, emer- 
gent character of things. 

What is the electron? It is the unit of electricity. And 
electricity is a stream of electrons! A vicious circle indeed. 
No wonder the electron has been called an “ hypostatised noth- 
ing”, a “speck of vacuum”, and “ motion plus mystery”. — 
Lord Kelvin reduced matter to ether and admitted a funda- 
mental dualism of ether and energy. Lodge favors the view of 
matter as differentiated ether. This notion is suggestively 
reminiscent of the universal unity of prime-matter in the cos- 
mology of Duns Scotus. Millikan reduces electricity to matter. 
Soddy identifies matter with positive electricity and regards 
electricity as intermediate between matter and energy. Ed- 
dington seems to reduce matter to electricity but in his philo- 
sophical flights reaches a sort of idealistic monism. Similarly 
Ouspensky in his modest Terttwm Organum finds illusion or 
perception at the basis of matter. Undoubtedly epistemology 
will play an important réle in the solution of these problems. 
When one puts the cart before the horse by deriving matter 
from space-time, forgetting that the latter is abstracted from 
the former, it is not surprising that one finds the abstract, the 
mental, the ideal, at the basis of the real, concrete, objective, 
corporeal, physical, material universe. 
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Science and Thought in the Fifteenth Century. Studies in the History 
of Medicine and Surgery, Natural and Mathematical Science, 
Philosophy and Politics. By Lynn THorNpDIKE. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1929. Pp. xiv + 388. 


_It is good to come across so sober and judicious a study as this 
one. In his desire “ simply to reproduce the medieval point of view ”, 
Dr. THORNDIKE presents us with the fruit of some of his research into 
fifteenth century manuscripts that have to do with the history of ex- 
perimental science. He is not content to let the sources speak for 
themselves but permits us to share in his own reactions and apprecia- 
tions. As a consequence, his work is a means of opening many new 
and interesting vistas, of correcting and amending old theories, and, 
in general, of securing a better understanding of a little understood 
and much maligned period of history. Much has already been written 
in the way of generalization, and in a sort of follow-the-leader style 
concerning the mentality of the Renaissance. But this study is per- 
sonal, detailed, well-documented and illustrated. It is as refreshing as 
it is welcome. : 

Of the thirteen chapters into which the book is divided, the first 
two serve as an introduction to the mind of the fifteenth century. 
To be sure, it was much less interesting from the viewpoint of philoso- 
phy and the natural sciences than the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
But for all that, it would be wrong to characterize it as a period of 
stagnation. The manuscript sources bear witness to a very original 
and progressive turn of mind in the medical sciences particularly. And 
those who thought that medicine and magic went hand-in-hand and 
that mediaeval surgery was but an adjunct to the barber’s trade will 
find ample reason for correcting their opinion. The arguments which 
Poggio and John of Arezzo used to advance the claims of medicine 
to priority over law indicate a staunch adherence to the experimental 
sciences, as well as they afford yet another example of the traditional 
conflict of Scholasties as to the superiority of the intellect over the will. 

In the four chapters (III-VI) which have to do with surgery 
and medicine, the ideas and the experiments of Leonard of Bertipaglia, 
John of Arezzo and Bernard Tornius are passed in review. Some of 
their tracts, case-histories and the like are used together with a few 
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minor and less known writings, such as the De decretoriis diebus of 
John Martellini, to “reflect fairly enough the general character of the 
ordinary run of medical thought and literature of the time”. (p. 121) 
There is much shadow, to be sure; but there is also strong light, and 
in the field of anatomy much more was done to herald the work of 
Vesalius than has been customary to suppose. Dr. THORNDIKE does 
not heighten our esteem for the physics of Nicholas of Cusa nor for 
the mathematical achievements of either Peurbach or Regiomantanus. 
(Chaps. VII-IX) He holds that they have not nearly the originality 
of point of view frequently attributed to them, and that “their im- 
portance has been exaggerated at the expense of the preceding period 
and their own contemporaries ”’. 

The remaining chapters of the volume direct attention to some few 
aspects of later mediaeval philosophizing. In Niccolo of Foligno and 
his hitherto unpublished tracts on the influence of ideas in natural 
generation we have an example of speculative philosophizing that 
teems with humanistic mannerisms. So, too, with the moral philoso- 
phers quoted, constructive ability is a minus quantity. In the treatises 
of a Gregory Crispus of Toulouse, a Bartholomew Facius, or an Oliver 
of Siena, Dr. THorNDIKE “ fails to detect any of the ‘awakening of 
the human spirit’ which has been so often and so vaguely ascribed 
to an Italian Renaissance”. (p. 194) Nor does the De constitutione 
mundi of John Michael Albert suggest any new period of history 
though the author lived at a time when through the agency of discovery 
much history was being made. His tract is of value more as a specu- 
lum astrologiae than as natural history. The final chapter (XIII) is 
devoted to the analysis of a little known tract on political philosophy— 
the De comparatione reipublicae et regni by Lippo Brandolinus. Again 
we find that the writer has not risen above the level of mediocrity - 
which seems to have been the high-water mark of much of the philoso- 
phizing proper to the Italian renaissance. Of much, but not of all. 
For just as the field of moral philosophy had an Antonine of Florence, 
so in many of the other fields were there leaders of greater acumen 
than those discussed in this volume. In a way, it is regrettable that | 
Dr. THORNDIKE did not present us with more of the synthesis that 
his general title suggests. Just as he might readily have heightened 
our impression as to the interest taken in anatomy by reminding us 
of its effect on the art of the time, so here a few apt comparisons 
between the trite theorizings of these lesser-known men and the views 
of the more progressive scholars of the day would have left us with 
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a more complete picture of the science and thought of the century. 
Dr. THORNDIKE’s reflections are generally so stimulating that we cannot 
but regret their absence from the latter part of the volume. 

The appendices will prove most helpful to those who are interested 
in furthering mediaeval studies. The work is very well edited, pro- 
vided with indices of manuscripts cited, and their incipits, as well as 
the usual general or topical index. Ten plates illustrative of the source- 
material consulted help to make the book yet more attractive. 


JAMES L. CONNOLLY. 
Seminary of St. Paul, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Florilegium Patristicum—F ase. XVII. Edited by GEYER and ZELLIN- 
GER. Bonn: Peter Hanstein, 1929. | 


S. Benedicti Regula Monasteriorum. Edited by BENNo LINDERBAUER. 
With an introduction, notes, critical index and critical apparatus. 
Pp. 85. a 


The two editions of the Rule of St. Benedict, brought out by Abbot 
Cuthbert Butler in 1912 and 1927, respectively, have been regarded as 
the best redaction of the Rule up to the present. For practical use, 
they will continue to hold their position; this edition will not super- 
sede them in that regard, nor was it intended to do so. But because 
of their use in choir, some of the ruder Latin of the manuscripts was 
deleted or changed. The present redactor issued a textual study in 
1922 and follows now with this complete edition in which the purposes 
of philology rather than use in choir are kept in view. A large num- 
ber of codices and fragments have been examined and the text of the 
manuscript readings is adhered to with scrupulous exactness. We 
are thus enabled to judge in just what this ruder Latin consists. We 
also find an excellent reproduction of a page of the famous Codex 
Sangallensis 914, containing the last few sentences of chapter eight — 
and the beginning of chapter nine. This shows the manner in which 
the chapters are marked. There is added an index in two parts, the 
first of names and objects, the second of words and phrases. There is 
also a loose sheet, which can be moved from page to page, containing 
the critical apparatus. The index is not as complete as in the edition 
of Abbot Butler; however the locus of Scriptural and other quota- 
tions are printed as footnotes. Abbot Butler gives the patristic texts 
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in his footnotes in an English translation; in this work they are merely 
indicated. | 

The work has been done carefully. If we take the word compline, 
a word which appears for the first time in St. Benedict’s Rule, we find 
it in the form completorium, in which it is now used only in the title 
of c. XLII, and there as an accusative. This form as a neuter singu- 
lar is found only in recent manuscripts. The form in the nominative 
singular appears to have been completorius. St. Benedict uses it some- 
times in the singular and sometimes in the plural. This divergence of 
use has traveled into modern languages; in English, we have ‘ com- 
pline’; in French, we meet les complies; in Spanish, las completas. 
The Thesaurus Linguae Latinae holds that there is no authority for 
the neuter singular, completorium. In the manuscripts, there are also 
various spellings. The word occurs at the beginning of a sentence 
towards the end of ce. XVII. Linderbauer adopts the reading com- 
pletoris; Butler in his text, as is usual in editions for reading (cfr. 
The Rule of St. Benedict, edited by D. Oswald Hunter Blair, Ft 
Augustus, 1914, p. 68), prints completorium, but notes the variations 
in the Lectiones Selectae. However, Butler lists completorius as the 
reading of OST (Oxon. Hatton 48, Sangallensis 916 Monacensis 
19408), while Linderbauer gives as the reading of these same MSS 
conpleturius. They agree in finding in major MS such as —e 
914 (A) the form completorios at this locus. 

Philologists and critical students of St. Benedict’s latinity (as well 
as lovers of his Holy Rule) will be thankful for this work. It is eru- 
dite, and as far as one at this distance from the — is able to 
judge, precise, exact, and scholarly. : 


Cur Deus Homo of St. Edited FRANCIS ScHMITT. 
Pp. 65. 

St. Anselm began the Cur Deus Homo in England in 1094 and fin- 
ished it in exile in Italy during the year 1098. It has not been printed 
with much frequency. Up to 1500 there were three editions of his 
Opera, Omnia and two of the Cur Deus Homo. There have not been 
many since. The first edition of the Cur Deus Homo appeared with- 
out any notice of the place, year or printer’s name, but is dated by 
the compilers of the Gesamptkatalog der Wiegendrucke (Leipzig, 
1926) as not later than 1474, and said to be from the press of Husne- 
ros. The editio princeps of the Opera Omnia is that printed at Nurim- 
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berg by Caspar Hochfeder in 1494; the best text is that of the Maurist, 
Gabriel Gerberon, first printed at Paris in 1675. This is the text given 
in Migne PL, tom. 158 and 159. It gives the readings of nine French 
codices and the so-called Editio Gothica, which dates from not later 
than 1497. But nothing was issued about the age and value of the 
MSS, nor did Gerberon readily recede from the Lyons edition of 1630, 
which was the basis of his own. Even when the weight of MS evi- 
dence called for change, Gerberon subordinated his text to this rather 
poor edition of Raynaud. The redaction of O. Frid. Fritzsche, made 
in 1893, added to the Maurist readings those of six codices which he 
discovered in libraries of Switzerland. Although these codices were 
not of the best, they served to make an improvement on the work of 
Gerberon. 

In preparing the present edition, printed texts were abandoned and 
a new foundation laid. However, three incunabula were used and a 
number of MSS; but two codices are pre-eminent in the critical 
' apparatus. They are B,-the Bodlean 271, and M,-Monacensis 21248. 
These two codices agree almost entirely. Forty-three differences are 
- found, reducible to thirteen, for the others come rather from diversity 
of writing than of text; e. g. 12 times we find iis in B where M reads 
his; once B has nil where M has nihil, etc. The division into chapters 
has been followed as in B except in two places (Bk. I, c. XX and 
e. XXIII) where the customary division has been followed on internal 
grounds. 

‘The work is in the form of a dialogue between a monk (Boso, later 
Abbot of Bec) and Anselm. It undertakes to give, for the sake of the 
faithful, an explanation of the reason and necessity of God’s becoming 
man and dying for us. It is noted for its doctrine of ‘ vicarious satis- 
faction’. Sin is a withdrawal by the sinner of his subjection to the 
will of God. This detracts from what is due to God and therefore 
constitutes a debt. The divine mercy cannot fittingly (and, hence, not 
at all) dismiss the debtor unpunished. There can be no toleration of 
this debt in a right-ordered creation. Every sin must be satisfied or 
paid for. But neither man nor any creature, even an angel, could pay 
this debt. Nor would this impossibility excuse man; God cannot, on 
the other hand, allow the whole human race to perish, for it must make 
up- at least the number of the fallen angels. It remains therefore that 
God should become man and take upon Himself this debt. There is 
thus no way possible, except through Christ, through whom all the 
saved receive salvation. 
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Fasc. XX: Liber Monologion 8. Anselmi. Edited by Francis SAEs 
ScHMITT. 


The same monk of Grussau has also made this redaction of the 
text of the Monologion. It is based on previous editions and the MSS 
B, M, and R (Rawlinson A 392). The Monologion preceded the 
Proslogion, and when it first appeared bore the title “ Exemplum medi- 
tationis de ratione fidei”. After the Proslogion had been issued, the 
title was changed to “ Monoloquium de ratione fidei”, and finally to 
“ Monologion”’, the Greek form. The argument is that, whereas divers 
things are called good, there must exist a Highest Good, which exists 
ex se, and by which other things exist. Creation is possible, for things 
which are created, while they were nothing as far as existence is con- 
cerned, were not nothing in the mind of the Maker. Through eighty 
chapters the Holy Trinity and the nature of man as the image of God 
are explained. The method is philosophical, and gained for St. Anselm 
the name of first of the Scholastics. The present edition aims at giving 
‘a critical text; it is wholly concerned with this, and omits entirely any 
treatment of the philosophical or religious questions involved. 


2 | FRANCIS AUGUSTINE WALSH. 
The Catholic Uniwersity of America. 


Florilegium Patristicum—F asec. XIX. Sententiae Florianenses. Edited 
by Henricus OSTLENDER. Bonn, 1929. 

Opuscula et Textus Historiam Ecclesiae eiusque Vitam atque Doctrinam 
Illustrantia—Series Scholastica. Muenster: Aschendorff, 1929. 
IV: Gabrielis Biel, Quaestiones de Justificatione. Edited by CaRoLus 

F'ECKES. 

V: Thomae de Sutton, O. P., Quaestiones de Reali Distinctione inter 
Essentiam et Esse. Edited by FRaNciscus PELSTER. 

VI: Durandi de S. Porciano, O. P., Questio de Natura Cognitionis et 
Disputatio cum Anonymo Quodam nec non Determinatio Hervei 
Natalis, O. P. Edited by JosepHuUsS Kocu. 

VII: Liber de Sex Principiis Gilberto Porretano Ascriptus. Edited 
by ALBANUS HEyssE. 


There is no need to praise either of these collections; they have 
already proved their worth. The name of Dr. Geyer in the editorship 
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of the Florilegium Patristicum is an indication that this series will 
rather favor mediaeval than patristic texts, and is a guarantee of a 
high type of scholarship. The brochures of these two series are so 
modest in price that they might well be in the hands of every member 
of the American Catholic Philosophical Association. Thus they might 
be tempted to seek a wider acquaintance with mediaeval texts—and even 
with manuscripts—and on the other hand they would help a wider 
development of these two series. | | 

The Sententiae Florianenses, published from the single MS (misc. 
XI, Stiftsbibliothek, St. Florian, Linz) by Dr. Ostlender, is an anony- 
mous collection of Sententie from the school of Abelard. He has given 
us a good edition. -We hope that it will be followed by other anonymous 
_ texts of the same school discovered recently by Dr. Landgraf. 

The whole twelfth century is deeply indebted to Abelard, quoting 
him textually and almost invariably without acknowledgment. It will 
be interesting to trace this influence down to the great Summas of the 
end of the century. These give usually the common opinion of the 
schools: Viam magistrorum nostrorum sequentes ; but before arriving 
at this point there are lengthly discussions of divergent opinions intro- 
duced by Dicunt quidam, ete. There is always the question whether 
Abelard or some other hardy thinker is concealed behind the formula: 
Dicunt quidam, or if it is an opinion which the author is too timid or too 
prudent to express. New light is thrown on this question by an advice 
which Langton gives on the subject to future masters. In the Glose 
in Historiam Scholasticam (Paris Bibl. nat. lat. 14417 f. 156°) he says: 


Sed quia nolo esse assertor rei incerte, abrasi ‘ putamus’, apponendo: 
‘quidam putant’, et singulariter infra quantum ad istam opinionem, ne 
post mortem ascribatur michi hec opinio. Memini enim dominum papam, 
cum multi essent depravatores sententiarum Magistri nostri, eas fecisse 
legi in mensa et in fine dixisse: Relatorem invenio, non assertorem. 


Leaving aside the significance which this text may throw on the alle- 
gations of Walter of St. Victor (in the Quaracchi edition of the IV 
Libri Sententiarum t. I, p. lv), it-shows how important anonymous 
Opinions may be, and one of the reasons why opinions and even collec- 
tions may remain anonymous. | 

Dr. Ostlender’s edition is followed by a very complete table of con- 
tents. Would it be asking too much to look for a glossary. One of 
the barriers to a study of Scholastic texts is vocabulary. This is far 
more fluid than is generally supposed. Again the Glossarium of 
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Ducange is weak in theological and philosophical terms, and it is to 
be feared that the new edition will be just as poverty-stricken, if col- 
laboration is not forthcoming from Catholic mediaeval scholars. No 
one understands the Latinity of an author better than its editor. How 
easy it would be to complete these editions with a glossary, aiding at 
once the reader, and the editors of the new Glossarium Mediae et — 
Infimae Latinitatis, who have no desire to exclude philosophy and 
theology from their scope, but who must get the proper co-operation 
from us. It is true that the Sententiae Florianenses are sufficiently 
clear without any glossary, but attention had to be called to the need 
of Catholic co-operation with the new Ducange. 

Father Pelster and Dr. Koch are the outstanding specialists in the 
fields represented by the texts they have published. Their editions 
show the meticulous touch which characterizes all their work. 

The Quaestiones de Justificatione, which Dr. Feckes has excerpted 
from the editio princeps (Tuebingen 1501) of the Epitome et Col- 
lectorium ex Occamo Super IV Libros Sententiarum, of Gabriel Biel, 
are of great importance, not only because Biel was a widely recognized 
exponent of Occam’s philosophy, but also because of the strong in- 
fluence he exercised on Luther, directly by his writings, and indirectly 
through his disciples Staupitz and Nathin, masa associates at Wit- 
temberg. 

-Father Heysse is to be congratulated on his choice of the Liber de 
Sex Principiis, a work which had a place in the university program 
throughout the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The incunabula 
editions are just as unavailable to students as the MSS; the Migne 
edition is but a mere adaptation of the text by Ermolaus Barbarus to 
meet the caprices of Renaissance Latinity. The De Offictis Ecclesiasticis 
of John Beleth suffered the same fate at the hands of Lauriman. 

It seems to me that Father Heysse is hypercritical in entitling his 
work: Liber de Sex Principiis Gilberto Porretano Ascriptus. It is 
true that the work is occasionally ascribed to Aristotle by the MSS, 
but the reason is so evident ae this cannot count in the question of 
attribution. 

The De sex principiis forming a part of tee school curriculum in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, along with the Logica Vetus et 
Nova, is found grouped with these treatises in numerous MSS, mostly 
anonymous. There came some overzealous scribe who, finding it among 
the works of Aristotle, generously passed over the De sex principiis 
to the Stagirite, and thus the attribution began. 
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Albert the Great regarded Gilbert as the author; this comes some- 
what late, it is true; but no one contests it in the Schools. Should 
there not be a jus prescriptionis in these matters, if there is no solid 
reason for dispossession ? aoe 

Father Heysee’s text is made from three MSS: Florence, Lauren- 
tian, Plut XI sin. 3.—Munich, clm 16123.—Rome, Vat. lat. cod. Urbin. 
1312. | 

It surprised me somewhat that none of the dozen Paris MSS had 
been chosen, espécially when we consider the care taken by the Uni- 
versity to give good texts. A reading: the classical scribal error 
-Sortes for Socrates, on pp. 11, 17, decided me to collate the text with 
that found in one of the thirteenth century MSS of the Paris Biblio- 
théque Nationale, MS lat. 16597. It seems to me that some of its 
readings are quite superior to those offered by Father Heysse’s text. 
I give them for what they are worth. ? 

The numbers refer to the page and line of the edition. 

10, 13 sie] sie ex P.—11, 3 albedo Sortis] albedo Socratis P—11, 11 
ut disciplina] ut ratio, doctrina, disciplina P.—11, 23 que extrinsecus 
contingunt] que illud quod extrinsecus est exigunt P.—17, 4 maius] 
magis P.—18, 2 circumscriptio] in cireumscripto P.—18, 5, 6 quando 
quod ex preterito est posterius est, quod vero ex futuro est, prius 
preterito est] quando, quod ex futuro est, preterito posterius, quod 
vero expreterito est, prius futuro est. P.—23, 2 minimorum corporum 
occupata] minimi corporis occupativa P.—28, 1 caligis dicitur] caligis 
utitur P.—29, 10 nichil autem est dicere aliud albedinem aut longi- 
tudinem quam album aut longum esse] nichil autem est aliud albedinem 
aut longitudinem habere quam album aut longum esse P.—29, 16 
recipere] reciproce P.—33, 16 aliquid ... candidior] aliquid... 
candidius P.—33, 18 stature diminutione] stature dimensione P. 


GEORGE LACOMBE. 
The Catholic University of America. 


The Pastures of Wonder. By Casstus Jackson Kyser. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1929. Pp. x + 208. 
One envies Professor Kryser his ability to see wonders in the com- 


monplace. Pastures of Wonder (somewhat like Thinking About Think- 
ing by the same author) is a prolonged and fervid discourse on the 
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distinction between the formal and the material validity of knowledge. 
The former, he explains, has to do with hypothetical propositions: 
“if p then q,” or “yp implies qg.” He absolves mathematics from any 
necessary connection with quantity, space, number or other specific 
subject matter (p. 59), and wishes to appropriate the whole field of 
formal logic to “ the realm of mathematics”. For, whether the thinking 
be symbolic or not (p. 44), “every attempt to infer a proposition 
from other propositions is an attempt to think mathematically ”. 
(p. 43). It is doubtful whether the logicians will be willing to cede 
their entire realm (or “ pasture”) to the crown of mathematics at the 
eall of this conquistador. Even as a logician Professor KEYSER is 
not altogether satisfactory. He implies, for instance, that the axioms 
with which the mathematician begins are pure hypotheses, the truth of 
which cannot be known. In this he is inconsistent. He accepts 
throughout the validity of mediate inference, i. e., reasoning by means 
of a middle term; and states that this in turn requires the validity of 
the principle of contradiction. (p. 58) This last, however, cannot be 
known except by analysis, or immediate inference; and without it the — 
validity of the syllogism is sapped. There is no mediate inference 
without immediate. But if immediate inference is valid, then axioms, 
which are known by immediate inference, are also valid. Nor should 
the reader be left under the impression that because primitive terms 
are not subject to formal definition they are therefore incapable of 
being accurately determined and understood. (cf. p. 87) All this is 
no pasture of wonder, it is only humdrum introduction to logie. 
Whether mathematicians will be content with the simple definition 
that “mathematical thinking is hypothetico-deductive thinking” 
(p. 24), I am unable to say. But I venture that scientists will hardly 
be surprised to hear that the aim of science is to establish categorical 
propositions. (p. 135) Still they will scarcely be satisfied that an 
established proposition is one that is “so spoken of by all or nearly 
all the experts in the field” (p. 141), nor readily admit, as the author 
does, that there are “many propositions that were once established 
but now are not ”—that, in other words, a proposition, e. g. “ the 
earth is flat,” was true at one time, though false at a subsequent date. 


(p. 141) But Professor Keyser is enthusiastic about new ideas (new, _ 


at least, to him), and is impatient of any traditional hang-over from 
the past. “ What is mathematics? It required 500,000 or more years 
of preparation before the race of Man was sufficiently advanced in 
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thought to ask that ir * 23) Evolution has its thrills: it is 
pleasant to think 
“We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea.”’ 
J. A. McWILLIAMS. 


St. Louis University. 


Sceptical Essays. (1928) Pp. 256. Our Knowledge of the External 
~ World. (1929) Pp. ix + 268. Mysticism and Logic. (1929) Pp. 
vi + 234. By Bertranp RussetL. New York: W. W. Norton Co. 


In these works, Mr. Russeuu has gathered various essays and lectures, 
old and new. Some date back to the period before the World War; 
some have been revised, and to some he has added footnotes calling 
attention to the fact that they represent a state of mind which is now 
foreign to him. He has often been accused of inconsistency, and in 
the introduction to Mysticism and Logic he twice makes use of the 
phrase “change in my outlook”. He believes that he has learned 
more, or made new discoveries since the days of his youth. The changes 
have been partly on intellectual grounds but they have had emotional 
sources as well. He puts the World War among these; but, looking 
especially at the Sceptical Essays, we would be inclined to include 
among them his trip to China. One element runs throughout: his 
enthusiasm for mathematics, especially for the work of Georg Cantor 
and Frege. His logic, his estimate of values, his view of the world of 
sense and of the nature of the infinite, rest on principles which have 
served in mathematics and which he believes hold the solution for 
problems which have been mysteries throughout the ages. 

The Sceptical Essays are what we would expect from his paradoxical 
mind. They are not as sceptical as the title would suggest. In fact, 
? they are quite dogmatic at times. At the outset, he puts limits to 
scepticism: his attack is rather on intolerance than scepticism. But, 
as occurs so often with him, just as we are about to agree with him, 
he startles us with an absurdity; we have scarcely rallied from the 
shock, when he sets before us some high moral principle which might 
be drawn from the masters of asceticism. Thus he notes the failure of 
present-day exhortations in morals; then looks to the creation of virtue 
by manipulating the ductless glands, and (a few pages further on) 
says beautifully: “No man ean achieve the greatness of which he is 
capable until he has allowed himself to see his own littleness.” ‘ 
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If Russet had given us a Swmma, instead of an unsynchronized 
collection of lectures and essays, we would look for a unified systematic 
philosophy. But he has not done so. He has given us three books in 
the space of a year and a half. They suffer from lack of organic unity 
and overlapping of contents. In the Sceptical Essays we find general 
comments on human society, criticism of prevalent fads, some pessi- 
mism and more optimism. Again and again there is reference to the 
World War and to Mr. Russsuu’s visit to China. There are some 
pleasant criticisms of behaviorism as a rationalization of the “ concep- 
tions of human excellence which dominate the most powerful countries.” 
Power as an occidental ideal (cfr. p. 107) impresses him; he even 
finds the main difference between the Chinese and ourselves to lie in 
this: we aim at power, they at enjoyment. We may note here a 
curious description of original sin as preached to the Chinese: “ The 
traditional doctrine of orthodox Christianity—still preached by most 
of the Christian missionaries in the Far East—is that we are all born 
wicked, so wicked as to deserve eternal punishment. The Chinese 
might have no difficulty in accepting this doctrine if applied to white 
men, but when they are told that their own parents and grandparents 
are in hell-fire they grow indignant.”’ I trust the Catholic missionaries 
are not preaching this, despite what Professor Giles may have said — 
in his Gifford Lectures. | : 

If we attempt to make a summary of RUSSELL’s philosophy as pre- 
sented in these works, we can reduce them to three heads: logic, mind 
and the objective world, and causality. The latter two are solved in| 
principles drawn from his ideas of logic. 

Logic, he says, is the essence of philosophy. Philosophy, which is 
neither mysticism nor evolutionism, comes nearer to objectivity than 
any other human pursuit. The aim of philosophy is the theoretical 
understanding of the world. The interpretation of the proposition is | 
the essence of logic and therefore the key to philosophy. We can fol- 
low Mr. Russetu to this point; we find a certain harmony between the 
ideas thus expressed and those in the wep: tppeveras Of Aristotle, the 
De Interpretationibus of St. Thomas. There is no doubt that the whole 
problem of knowledge, theoretic or otherwise, is intimately wrapped up 
in the question of understanding the judgment, the proposition, or, in 
other words, the simple sentence. Mr. RussEut classes propositions as 
atomic, molecular, and general. Then there are certain supremely gen- 
eral propositions which assert the truth of all propositions of certain 
forms. The study of this last class merges into pure mathematics, the 
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solution of the problem of judgment depends upon an adequate inven- 
tory of logical forms. RvuSsELL’s exposition of logic seems to hinge 
upon two things: first, the interpretation of propositions in terms of 
relations; and second, the assertory character inherent in certain forms, 
especially in reasoning as condition and consequent. There are some 
relations which are real, yet exclude the subject-predicate interpreta- 
tion of traditional logic. They are those which are involved in a series, 
e. g. before, after, greater than, less than, ete. To be greater than 
- something else cannot be a property of anything. All this curiously 
reminds us of the passage in the Phaedo in which Socrates says: 


There was a time when I thought that I knew the meaning of greater 
and smaller quite well; and when I saw a great man standing by a little 
one I fancied that the one was taller than the other by a head; or one 
horse would appear to be greater than another horse: and still more 
clearly did I seem to perceive that ten is two more than eight, and that 
two cubits are more than one, because two is twice one. : 

“ And what is now your notion of such matters?” said Cebes. 

“T should be far enough from imagining,” he replied, “ that I knew the 
cause of any of them; indeed I should, for I cannot satisfy myself that 
when one is added to one, the one to which the addition is made becomes 
two, or that the two units added together make two by reason of the 
addition. For I cannot understand how, when separated from the other, 
each of them was one and not two, and now, when they are brought 
together, the mere juxtaposition of them can be the cause of their becom- 
ing two; nor can I understand how the division of one is the way to 
make two: for then a different cause would produce the same effect—as in 
the former instance the addition and juxtaposition of one to one was the 
cause of two, in this the separation and subtraction of one from the other 
_ would be the cause. | 


The main features of Russr.x’s philosophy, his logic of relations, 
mathematics, theory of continuity, of mind and object, and of cause, 
all appear as if they took their departure from this passage in the 
Phaedo. RUSSELL, in Mysticism and Logic (p. 4 sq.), quotes from 
Plato’s Republic the well-known “ Fable of the Cave,” which is an 
allegorical presentation of the same problem of appearance and reality. 
Aristotle solved the problem of the greater and less by an ultimate ref- 
erence to grades of being, with a most perfect being above all. It is 
the fourth argument for the existence of God given in the Summa of 
St. Thomas, 1, q. 2. art. 3. Russeut’s difficulty with the subject-predi- 
cate interpretation of the proposition appears to lie in his understand- 
ing of this interpretation as one in which the union of predicate with 
subject always signifies precisely the same kind of junction. Whereas 
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there are various ways in which predication is had. “ Being”, and, in 
its verbal form, “is”, has more than one meaning. It is analogous, 
not. univocal. Russeru holds that the subject-predicate form cannot 
admit the reality of relations, that it cannot rightly analyze serial 
order, and that it cannot explain erroneous judgments. In other 
words, he insists that mode and evidence must be part of the proposi- 
tion and capable of being analyzed out of it, which they are not. 

On the problem of mind and the objective world, his views are much 
the same as those expressed in his Philosophy (reviewed in The New 
Scholasticism, October, 1928). The solution is to be sought in a con- 
struct which will reconcile psychology and modern physics. The new 
logic does this. The discrepancy between the world of physics and the 
world of sense is more apparent than real, and whatever there is 
reason to believe in physics can probably be interpreted in terms of 
sense. The existence of other minds than our own cannot be proved, 
but must be accepted as a construct. In this fact he differs from 
Carnap,’ who, while building on many of the same principles, adopts a 
methodological solipsism. There is no “ thing,’ only a non-permanent 
“event’’. ‘“‘ Being states of a given thing” is a transitive symmetrical 
relation; hence we come to imagine that there really is a thing, other 
than the series of states, which accounts for the transitive symmetrical 
relation. We have to disagree entirely with most of this; in particular 
(and here we have the Gestalt adherents—ignored by RussELL—with 
us) his view that the different senses have different spaces, united by 
experience in early life into a construct, the one space of common 
sense. This explanation of the union of sense impressions and the 
genesis of the one space concept does not correspond with fact. 

RUSSELL has never learned to distinguish between efficient cause and 
material-formal causes. To him, if A is the cause of B, A must be in B. 
If God is the cause of the world, God must be reckoned among the 
constituents of the world, counted as one of the elements which make 
it up. Causal law is simply a uniform belief in succession: one event 
follows another. A cause does not operate: only volitions operate. 
Volitions are determined, but this does not mean necessitated. The 
problem of free-will versus determinism is therefore mainly illusory. 
However, as a good Englishman, RussetL (Our Knowledge of the 
External World, p. 248), while admitting the illusion of vulgar free- 


+ Cf. Kurt Grelling, “ Realism and Logic: An Investigation of Russell’s 
Metaphysics,” The Monist, XXXIX (1929), 501 sq. : 
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dom, says: “The more respectable desires are, I believe, not incon- 
sistent with any tenable form of Determinism.” 


| AUGUSTINE WALSH. 
The Oatholic University of America. 


The Logic of Events. By ANpDrew P. UcHrENKo. Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1929. Pp. 10 +180. 


The sub-title of this work is: An Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Time. The logic is simply a matter of judgments and propositions. 
A judgment is a concrete mental act, dated in space and time, and 
more transient than a proposition. A proposition is couched in abstract 
terms and “ transcends the concrete occasion of the judgment’s birth ”. 
(p. 36) Time, nowhere accurately defined, is some kind of transition 
which is called “inference or explication”. (p. 58) The author’s 
thesis is that judgments are on a time level different from that of 
propositions. Judgments occur, propositions recur. The latter, being 
abstract and of greater scope, are “timeless” with respect to judg- 
ments. Propositions, too, may be embodied in still more general propo- 
sitions; which latter are then “ timeless ” with respect to the less gen- 
eral. In logic the authors most used are W. E. Johnson, Hegel and 
the Russian Lossky. Of the time-philosophers the author selects 
Russell, Alexander, Bergson, Croce, Gentile and Whitehead, and 
although he quarrels with them all on one point or another, he gives 
the greatest measure of approval to the last named. That is because 
the organic concept of time seems-the most satisfactory. 

The great problem which haunts this entire essay is discreteness (or 
“atomicity ”) and continuity. The final solution is that the smaller 
units are contained in larger ones, and these again in still larger. This 
explanation is akin to the mathematical concept of one order (or 
“level ”’) being more continuous than another. But while that may 
be fair enough and moderately intelligible in mathematics, one would 
expect the author as a philosopher to recognize that there is an extra- 
mental discreteness, and another discreteness that is conferred only by 
the mind; and so have escaped the dilemma that has maddened phi- 
losophers of a certain type from Zeno to Bergson e¢ al. Instead, we 
have the logical forms identified with the ontological (p. 92); and so 
monism entraps another thinker. Thorough reading of the sources 
selected by the author is evident from every page. The same cannot 
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be said for his reading of the Scholastics. This is, for example, what 
he has to say of the ontological argument: “The existence of God 
was ‘deduced’ from God’s perfection, which cannot lack existence. — 
But that was certainly a misinterpretation of the whole situation, at 
least a misinterpretation from the point of view of a mediaeval con- 
ception. What should be ‘ deduced’ from God’s perfection is not His 
existence, but His non-existence. For to a mediaeval mind existence 
was full of evil and salvation was, first of all, freedom from the bonds 
of existence.” (p. 109): We are accustomed to misrepresentations of 
Scholasticism, but this specimen is little short of revolting. Mr. 
UcHENKO deserves credit for his patient wading through the weedy 
morass of time-philosophy. One cannot help wishing he had saved a 
little of that energy for the study of a philosophy which he here so 
blunderingly uses as a foil for his own ideas. ? 

J. A. MOWILLIAMs. 

St. Louis University. 


Das Verhaeltnis von Glaube und Wissen bei Roger Bacon. Dissertation 
zur Erlangung der Doktorwuerde von der philosophischen Fakul- 
taet der Universitaet Freiburg in der Schweiz vorgelegt von Rvu- 
DOLE WALz, 1928. 


In the introduction to this dissertation the author calls attention | 
to the importance of the study of the theory of knowledge to which 
the question of the relation between faith and knowledge belongs. His- 
torical criticism has shifted Bacon into every possible position tenable 
regarding this point. Some have found him to be a representative of 
the middle course which forms a synthesis of faith and knowledge, 
giving to each its own respective field and origin; some have called him 
a rationalist; others have classified him as a traditionalist. The author 
sets out to prove that Bacon, whose epistemology belongs to the extreme 
platonic-augustinian school, is a traditionalist and theosophig ration- 
alist. He is characterized by a contempt for deduction and ‘a strong 
leaning toward natural research, the empirical, and the experimental. 

The first part of the dissertation shows that according to Bacon man 
cannot attain certain knowledge by his purely natural power. Authority 
and discursive reasoning are insufficient to convey the evidence needed 
for certainty. Experience alone can furnish us with a knowledge of 
things as they really are. Since the senses, however, can deceive us, 
experience must be raised to scientific value by means of experimental 
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science. The causes and relations of phenomena must be studied on 
all possible occasions, for which purpose they must, if feasible, be 
artificially produced, retested, and examined with all available appro- 
priate instruments. To see a thing in its concrete reality under proper 
conditions gives us. the certainty that it exists outside ourselves. To 
bring subject and object together Bacon admits of no mediating species: 
knowledge takes place in the knowing subject by direct contact with 


the object known. All knowledge is an immediate modification of the 


sense or the mental faculty of knowledge by the substance known. 
Without the help of God man cannot acquire this necessary experi- 
mental knowledge. A special illumination of God is required in man 
for the very beginning of thought, and especially for all scientific 
work. This divine assistance extends to the knowledge of the parti- 
cular, to a single experiment. Supernatural help is necessary “ quoad 
exercitiwum et quoad specificationem”’. God’s direct influence is neces- 
sary for our knowledge of the truth in the “ uncreated light,” even for 
the formation of intellectual images out of the material furnished by 


the senses. This divine illumination can be called natural only in the 


sense that it is a postulate of human nature. The “ scientia perfecta” 
is contained in the Bible alone for the supernatural as well as for the 
natural order of knowledge. 

The second part of the dissertation shows that Bacon is a tradi- 
tionalist in his views regarding the relations between faith and knowl- 
edge. He harmonizes faith and knowledge, theology and philosophy, 
by confusing them as to their origin and their scope. Bacon does not 
consider the intellectus agens a part of the soul, nor the world-soul, 


but a separate substance, God Himself, who produces knowledge in the 


completely passive intellect of man and only in proportion to the degree 
of divine illumination. _The universal exists in the particular inde- 
pendently of man, is accessible to intuition like the particular itself, 
and therefore precludes the need of abstraction. The soul is not a 
tabula rasa in the beginning of its existence, but possesses some innate 
knowledge. | 

Faith is everything with Bacon. Knowledge loses its own source and 
its own principles whereby it might be distinguished from faith and 
claim a relative independence. God revealed theological truths in the 
primordial revelation, but He likewise made known philosophical truths 
at the same time. He communicated supernatural truths to mankind 
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Natural knowledge, therefore, has no scope, no field of its own in which 
it might search after truth independently. The tasks of science and its 
methods are-to be decided exclusively according to the practical theo- 
logical viewpoint of the apostolate, the salvation of souls. The pri- 
mary purpose of philosophy is apologetic. It must defend the faith in 
general and its individual dogmas in particular. Bacon is both a fideist 
and a theosophic rationalist on the question of the relation between 
faith and knowledge. 

Bacon harmonizes faith and knowledge by confusing them. Natural 
knowledge must be subordinated to theology. Hundreds of pages are 
devoted to the demonstration of the many possible applications of the 
sciences to the service of faith and the Church. On the other hand the 
intrusion of speculation into theology is emphatically and energetically — 
opposed. Bacon welcomes the immediately practical. He does not 
know the value of knowledge in itself; it is good only in so far as it 
serves man’s final end. Deduction, the principal means of speculation, 
is deceptive, and in consequence leads to the corruption of theology. 
Philosophy can never give too much attention to faith. Its scope 
extends beyond the purely philosophical. Every truly learned man can 
therefore make good use of the advantages of the Christian faith and 
let its light illumine all subordinate sciences. By thus combining pro- 
fane knowledge with the knowledge of faith the “una scientia chris- 
tiana”’ will result. Theology and philosophy commingle to form perfect 
knowledge. | 

Bacon’s doctrine on the relation between Church and State is in 
keeping with his teaching on the relation between faith and knowledge. 
Just as faith must predominate in the field of knowledge, the Pope 
and canon law must rule supreme in society. Like Pope Boniface VIII 
Bacon tends toward the belief that the State, the secular sword, must 
be subordinate to the Church, the spiritual sword. Christian society © 
must be ruled according to Holy Scripture, and its ruler is the Pope. 
Bacon’s social theory is but a consequence of his tendency toward har- 
mony and unity, just as his theory of knowledge winds up with his 
final word: “Una est sapientia perfecta.” 2 : 

This dissertation is an exemplary piece of work and contains an 
excellent bibliography. The author has not failed to take into account 
the literature on his subject. | | 

SEBASTIAN ERBACHER. 


Lhe Catholic Unwersity of America. 
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The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXVI, No. 19: Septeshes 12, 1929. 

W. T. Bush: Memories and faith. A sketch of recent theories and 
tendencies in philosophy, with the conclusion that “ superempiricism clouds 
the imagination of the engineer as well as of the poet, of the physicist as 
well as of the metaphysicist ”. Albert E. Avey: The Law of Contradic- 
tion: Its Logical Status. A brief criticism of arguments advanced to 
‘show the limited value of the law of contradiction. The author’s con- 
clusion is that the rigor of mathematics and the value of present-day 
science depend upon the validity of the law of contradiction. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXVI, No. 20: September 26, 1929. 

Harold Chapman Brown: The Use and Abuse of Language. The mean- 
ings of words shift as experience and scientific advance develop the need 
for new words or new interpretations. In America, emotional communi- 
“cation or propaganda has played an important part in determining the 
meaning and use of words. If language is to serve its purpose, a balance 
must be maintained between the emotional and the factual function of 
communication. Frederick J. E. Woodbridge: The Problem of Prag- 
- matism. Pragmatism, originally a name for a method of clarifying ideas, 
goon aroused a controversy about the nature of truth. The pragmatic 
method clarifies ideas by finding their meaning in the procedure in which 
they are employed. The application of the pragmatic method to Profes- 
sor Eddington’s theories is suggested as a means of making their meaning | 
clear. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXVI, No. 21: October 10, 1929. 

E. A. Singer, Jr.: On the Conscious Mind. The meaning of “conscious ” 
has passed through many changes. An account of some of these changes 
is given. 7 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXVI, No. 22: October 24, 1929. 

C. Judson Herrick: Mechanism and Organism. The traditional concept 
of mechanism is inadequate as an explanation of many phenomena in the 
field of physics. In its place Professor Whitehead has developed a doctrine 
of organism. Professor Herrick rejects Whitehead’s statement that intel- 
ligently directed voluntary control is necessarily non-mechanistic, and 
insists that our mental powers, thoughts and volitions, function mechan- 
ically. Carlos Kling: The Vanishing Essence. An estimate of the diffi- 
‘culties appearing in the philosophy of the critical realists as a result of 
their attempt to modify or repudiate the doctrine of essence. Edgar 
Sheffield Brightman: A Misunderstanding of Idealism. A criticism of the 
interpretation of idealism given by Professor Otto in his review of Pro- 
fessor Brightman’s A Philosophy of Ideals. 
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The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXVI, No. 23: November 7, 1929. 

William E. Ritter and Edna W. Bailey: The Problem of Names, as 
Illustrated by the Word “Light”. With the advance of scientific study 
many words have taken on new meanings. The word light is used as an 
illustration. Exactness of terminology is an important consideration in 
the sciences. The Basle Anatomical Nomenclature is an example of an 
effort to achieve exactness in naming the phenomena in the field of science. 
Horace S. Fries: Some Attitudes and Considerations and a Biological 
Argument for Epiphenomenalism. A criticism of Mr. Sellar’s presentation 
of his system of critical realism, and a plea for at least a tentative .con- 
sideration of epiphenomenalism as a possible aid to psychological and 
biological investigation. | 


The Philosophical Review—Vol. XXXVIII, No. 5: September, 1929. 

Alban G. Widgery: Towards a Modern Philosophy of Religion. A criti- 
cism of some attempts to formulate a philosophy of religion and a presen- 
tation of some of the problems involved. Roy Wood Sellars: A Re-exami- 
nation of Critical Realism. Critical realism has not received the recogni- 
tion its advocates hoped it would receive. The principles of critical real- 
ism are analyzed and explained in an attempt to show that this system of 
epistemology contains all the valid insights of realism, idealism and prag- 
matism. J. K. Majumdar: The Idealism of Leibniz and Lotze. The theory 
of monads as developed by Leibniz follows from his conception of sub- 
stance. The problem of continuity was important in his philosophy. His 
idealism, in a more developed form, reappears in the writings of Lotze. 
Hugh Miller: The Naturalism of Hume. Hume’s epistemological idealism 
is “the camouflage of a metaphysical naturalism”. He carried into the 
psychic world the method and outlook of the physics of his day. In much 
of his writings his naturalistic metaphysics is obscured by his use of the 
terminology of the idealists. 


The Philosophical Review—Vol. XXXVIII, No. 6: November, 1929. 


André Lalande: Philosophy in France in 1928. The theories of creative 
evolution find expression in the works of Le Roy and Allier. Interest in 
the philosophy of Maurice Blondel has given rise to extensive works by 
M. Lefévre and M. Archambault. In the fields of psychology and history 
of philosophy numerous works appeared in the course of the year. A few 
writers have treated of ethics, and a few have discussed scientific dis- 
covery. An interesting inventory of French philosophy is contained in the 
German work, Philosophische Stroemungen in Frankreich, by M. I. Benrubi. 
Arthur Liebert: Contemporary German Philosophy. In German philoso- 
phy the notion of ‘vitalistic causality,’ whose chief supporter is Hans 
Driesch, is coming into greater prominence. The mechanistic view is 
upheld by Heinrich Maier. Considerable interest is shown in the phi- 
losophy of history. In the philosophy of religion interest centers in 
mysticism and its representatives, especially those of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. The rationalistic works of Arthur Drews have been 
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the occasion of violent controversy. In the study of religion and theology, 
one method attacks and condemns the historical point of view; another, 
represented by Luettge and Koehler, defends it. Edgar Sheffield Brightman: 
The Dialectic of Religious Experience. Problems met by modern philoso- 
phers in their attempt to develop a dialectic of religious experience. The 
real issue is “naturalism versus some form of theism”. Paul Arthur 
Schilpp: Max Scheler, 1874-1928. An appreciation and evaluation of the 
work of Max Scheler. 


The Personalist—Vol. X, No. 3: July, 1929. | 
Ralph Tyler Flewelling: Why A School of Philosophy? Whether it is 


a question of pure culture, science, or religion, there is always a need for 
the insight afforded by philosophical speculation. This insight is best 
promoted by a school of philosophy, wherein philosophers may find mutual 
support, and where their doctrines can crystallize into a substantial defense 
of truth against error. John S. Marshall: James Ward as Personal Ideal- 
ist. Ward, though a realist, acknowledging Reed as his predecessor, in 
several important features is closely akin to the personal idealists, 
especially in his theory of faith as a personal striving after cognitive and 
moral ideals. Paul Arthur Schilpp: The Coherence View of Truth. The 
writer disclaims any connection with the bankrupt doctrine of absolute 
idealism, but believes that the coherence view of truth, bound up with it, 
is in some respects of permanent philosophical value, emphasizing as it 
does, (1) reality as experience; (2) the unity of experience; (3) the doc- 
trine of the internal relatedness of knowledge; (4) “felt intuition ”. 
Arthur Corning White: The Myth of Automatic Progress. Progress is 
movement in a specific direction. Humanity, however, knows not and 
never will know “ whether it’s headed toward a fuller life and happiness 
or toward misery and death”. J. H. Muirhead: Coleridge as a Philoso- 
pher (Conclusion). Rejecting the traditional definitions of life, Coleridge 
defined it as “the principle of individuation ”, and so defined life became 
a property of all grades of matter. He thus achieved an affinity between 
nature and spirit which is reflected in his theory of art. True act is the 
imitation, not of natura naturata, but of natura naturans. Both Kant and 
Schilling influenced Coleridge to initiate a new departure in British 
aesthetic. | 


The Personalist—Vol. X, No. 4: October, 1929. 

V. F. Lenzen: Determinism and Indeterminism in Classical Physics. By 
classical physics is meant the physics based on the concepts fashioned in 
the seventeenth century by the work of Galileo, Newton and Huyghens. 
According to the principles of this physics there is determination in the 
microscopic world and indetermination in the macroscopic world. W. H. 
Williams: Determinism and Indeterminism in Quantum Physics. In the 
development of atomic physics it was found that classical mechanics could 
not explain all the facts. The new quantum mechanics, with its uncer- 
tainty factor, introduces indeterminism into microscopic physics. Henry 
Lanz: Disintegration of Integrals. Mathematical method is applied to the 
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solution of the Zenonian paradoxes. Modern mathematics which rejects 
the actual-infinite is fundamentally Zenonian in principle. Mathematical 
analysis does not solve the problem; it may serve to make its importance 
evident. Helen Cary Chadwick: Emily Dickinson: A Study. A sketch 
of Miss Dickinson’s life, character, and work. M. Whitcomb Hess: Isaac 
Penington, the Quaker Philosopher. A study of the writings of Isaac 
Penington, in which attention is called to the relation between Neo-— 
Platonism and the doctrine of the Quakers. Fred Smith: Aniline Dyes— 
Sunset Colors. A criticism of some tendencies in literature. The dis- 
tinction between fancy and imagination is pointed out. . 


The Monist—Vol. XX XIX, No. 4: October, 1929. 

Robert P. Richardson: The Theory of Universals and the Individualisa- 
tion of Attributes. In this article, the author attempts to classify all the 
views that have been held by philosophers on the question of universals. 
He divides the ancients into five classes: the archetypists, the extrinsic | 
realists, the intrinsic realists, the conceptualists, and the nominalists. 
The three mediaeval schools of thought—Scotists, Thomists, and Occam- 
ists—hold views on universals which place them in one or other of these 
original classes. The Scotists must be set down as extrinsic realists, 
the Thomists as upholders of intrinsic realism, and the Occamists, notably 
Abelard and Roscelin, as conceptualists. Among the early moderns, those | 
of England are either archetypists (Locke, Reid and Brown), or extrinsic 
realists (Hobbes, Berkely, Hume, Dugald, Stewart, Mill); while those of 
Germany and France (such as Descartes, Leibniz, Wolff, Kant and Hegel) 
incline toward a type of conceptualism which has intrinsic realism as a 
background. The later moderns usually follow this lead, with the notable 
exceptions of the mathematicians, who seem to be pure conceptualists, 
and the neo-scholastics, who while claiming adherence to intrinsic, “ mod- 
erate” realism, incline now toward conceptualism, now toward extreme 
realism. The author however patently misinterprets the Scholastic expo- 
sition of the universal concept im re (referred to by him as in rei—though 
this is evidently a typographical error). Charles Hartshorne: Continuity, 
the Form of Forms, in Charles Peirce. This is a study of the central 
theme of Peirce’s philosophical system—as yet in the main, unpublished— 
and which the author calls “a vast intellectual cosmos”. Since Peirce 
himself summarized his philosophical position as “synechism”, which 
etymologically means “holding together” or “making continuous ”, his 
theory of continuity becomes his cardinal point. The author attempts to 
show, by a “ per partes ” explanation of his own definition of philosophy, 
how central in all philosophical inquiry this continuity-concept must 
necessarily be; and-certainly, he says, it would be a great aid in justify- 
ing two of the most persistent philosophical convictions, viz., Unity of 
being, and the relevance of mathematics to metaphysics. Kurt Grelling: . 
Realism and Logic: An Investigation of Russell’s Metaphysics. This is a - 
comparison between Russell’s and Carnap’s philosophical principles, both 
derived from the “new logic” resultant from the application of mathe- 
matical principles to philosophical problems. Both thinkers appear to 
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differ on several cardinal points, yet since they also agree as to the results 
of their systems, they really differ only in method. The basic element in 
Russell’s realism is events; that of Carnap, my ewperiences—designating 
his point of departure as methodological solipsism. Russell tries to avoid 
both monism and dualism by means of his novel neutral monism; but the 
logical sequence of this is a concept of matter, or of mind and matter, as 
a new kind of substance: a conclusion Russell himself would undoubtedly 
reject. Carnap avoids being forced into either the monistic or dualistic 
alternative by restricting his basic elements to my emperiences, thereby 
proving himself the more consistent of the two. 


International Journal of Ethics—Vol. XXXIX, No. 2: January, 1929. 
Frank H. Knight: Freedom as Fact and Criterion. Reflections by an 
economist on utilitarianism and ethics: the former postulates the maxi- 
- maum individual pleasure as end, and this assumes the individual as judge 
of the means to his own happiness. People are free only so far as the 
giving of more service or of scarcer or more wanted service is a matter of 
choice; which is not very far. G, Watts Cunningham: Emergence and In- 
telligibility. Theory of emergence is new only in claiming the emergent to 
be unpredictable. Things as they are form the criterion of intelligibility 
and of good or bad. Some “amongst us” are not satisfied with natural 
piety; it does not explain, and we want explanation.. E. Torday: The 
Morality of African Races. The Englishman has goaded the African, and 
thinks himself backed by God in the enterprise. The Negro, without a 
higher god, honors the spirit of his forebears. An Africa “steeped in blood ” 
before the white came is propaganda. Percy Holmes Boynton: Emerson in 
his Period. A chip off the Puritan block: hated grosser vices, kept the 
Sabbath, was sedate, practical, conventional. He left Puritan theology, 
however, save the “bent for apostasy”. M. C. Otto: What is Man? 
Ages ago a separation took place among our ancestors, and “a species of 
animal set out on a human career”: man emerged less than human. 
Yet man is what he is, not what he was; and he includes what he has 
the capacity to become. Valmai Burdwood Evans: The Ethics of Giovanni 
Gentile. Absolute reality is a process of pure thinking and is alone per- 
fectly free and moral. But men are free so far as they make their wills 
one with the activity which is God’s will, and are moral so far as they 
deny and keep denying the limited points of view of finite beings. Wil- 
liam F. Clarke: The Significance of William Blake in Modern Thought. 


International Journal of Ethics—Vol. XXXIX, No. 3: April, 1929. 
Leonard D. White: Morale and Prestige Values in Municipal Employ- 
ment. Describes a study that analyzes conditions of employment in the 
city of Chicago in relation to morale, and a second study that measures 
prestige value of city employment among the citizens: city-hall employees 
think the public unfriendly; but important groups, largely those from 
_ which public employees come, are friendly, and hostility is directed against 
intrenched politicians. Fowler Vincent Harper: Some Implications of 
Juristic Pragmatism. A pragmatic philosophy of law has failed to be 
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boldly proclaimed; yet with its empiric basis and its eye on the fruits, | 
it would take in Anglo-American soil. A. K. Rogers: The Limits of 
Moral Tolerance. So far as the good is a form of personal, experimental 
enjoyment, we cannot well complain if a man likes quiet or adventure, 
family or business, athletics or experiment. Yet the most easy-going 
hardly shows indulgence to all kinds of behavior. H. L. Chao and L. Ho: 
The Philosophical Background of the Chinese. Revolution. Since 1911, 
China has been a land of revolutions: militarists and monarchists are 
old dogs with not a new trick, while liberals and nationalists espouse 
theories too new or foreign; communists are thought dangerous. Sun 
Yat-Senism, a philosophical opportunism, reigns. Percy Thomas Fenn, Jr.: 
An Indian Poet Looks at the West. Tagore was nurtured in discipline, 
activity and inspiration. He finds man striving to adjust himself to 
society and to the universe or the Supreme Being. Modern civilizations 
grow up in brick and mortar, in an artificial life. In the East, man 
grows up in close touch with nature, he seeks unity and harmony with 
her; his goal is not conquest, but the realization of the infinite. Roy 
Frederick Swift: Education for a Changing Environment. We want no 
metaphysics, ultimates, fixtures; meanwhile minds are made, unmade, 
mis-made. We need ideals and continuity: to link ourselves with the 
past and the future. This pattern of character should be kept before the 
young. Thomas M, Carter: Cheating as Seen by College Students. 


International Journal of Ethics—Vol. XXXIX, No. 4: July, 1929. 

George H. Mead: National-Mindedness and International-Mindedness. 
The nations would like to expunge the War from history; they only 
learned from it the duty of doing away with war. The politicians used 
fears, hatreds, individual jealousies which were far from the issues that 
the peoples would fight for. Private warfare is banished; but in our 
social organization are groups that have to fight to be sure of self-respect. 
W. B. Mahan: Psychology and Hedonism. Hedonism does not name the 
preference or type of object or residence of pleasure. Psychological 
analysis gives nothing inconsistent with hedonism as a direct experience 
which we intuit to possess value. Chikao Fujisawa: Marxism, Com- 
munism and the Japanese Spirit. The heart of Japanese ethical thought 
is self-abnegation; egotism pervades Western thought. Neither capital- 
ism nor Marxism appeals; both are products of atomistic individualism. 
Edward F. Mettrick: Population, Poverty and Ethical Competence. The 
poor form a moral problem, because charity, brotherhood and equality 
are involved. Morals need not resign to economics or any other science, 
but it cannot ignore the economic basis on which our life rests. Gustav 
Mueller: The Paradox of Ethics. No object is value; it is of value to a 
subject. The ethical problem, namely, what is the value of life, suggests 
a subjective function that transcends vital values. The problem is: how 
is being possible in existence, self-control consistent with self-realization? 
Bruce Wallace Brotherston: The Conception of Responsibility. J. E. 
Turner: Causation and Moral Experience. 
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Journal of Philosophical Studies—Vol. IV, No. 16: October, 1929. 

Morris Ginsberg: Leonard Trelawny Hobhouse. A brief account of 
Professor Hobhouse’s work under the following heads: (a) theory of 
knowledge, (b) mental evolution, (c) ethical theory, (d) social philosophy, 
(e) theory of social development, (f) theory of reality. A. C. Ewing: 
The Idea of Cause. Some modern thinkers have supposed that cause is a 
notion of which modern science has no need. But if we are to have any 
science, or any rational action, cause and causation are essential, for 
only by means of this principle is a scientist justified in passing from 
what has been observed to things or events which have not been observed. 
- Without it, all system in science would disappear. B. M. Laing: Freedom 
and Determinism. The scientific idea of universal causation, or the reign 
of universal law, gave rise to the question as to whether human conduct 
is determined by causal law. The functioning of any social organization 
rests upon the assumption that the individual human being is capable of 
initiating his own acts. From this idea follows the idea of his responsi- 
bility. The author holds that human action is determined by appraise- 
ments which are themselves determined, but that the action is free if it 
is determined by an appraisement based on adequate knowledge. N. 
Lossky: The Metaphysics of the Stoics. The metaphysical teaching of 
the Stoics is analyzed in order to show that it is not. grossly material- 
istic, but merely seems materialistic because the contention that all ideal 
and physical being as a bodily aspect has been overemphasized. The 
Stoics did not carefully distinguish the various aspects of reality. G. 
Barraclough: The Basis of Politics: Aristotle and the Scientists. Modern 
theory claims that man produces the state as a means to satisfy certain 
primary needs. Aristotle asserts that the primary needs are the stirrings 
in man of that eminent idea which is expressed in the state. The con- 
ception of end is characteristic of Aristotle’s philosophy. If political 
science rejects the conception of end, the Aristotelian interrelation of 
ethics and politics will go with it. Edgar Sheffield Brightman: The Impor- 
tance of Being Conscious. Evolutionary theory, Freudianism, behavior- 
ism, pragmatism tend to minimize the importance of consciousness. With- 
out consciousness the facts with which psychology, biology and the other 
sciences are concerned could not be known. Reason itself is a conscious 
process. Leonard J. Russell: Theories of Science. Four types of theory 
are symbolized by the atom, the essence, the name and the frame of refer- 
ence. The descriptive view of science is stressed in the fields of chemistry 
and physics. In biology the mechanists and the vitalists are concerned 
about the nature of the organism. (To be cont.) 


Psychological Review—Vol. 36, No. 3: May, 1929. 

Zing Yang Kuo: The Net Result of the Anti-Heredity Movement in 
Psychology. Summing up the present state of the problem of instinct 
and heredity, the writer criticizes the social psychologists, whose conclu- 
sions he characterizes as of the “ armchair” (i. e., non-laboratory) variety, 
for rejecting instinct but retaining habit. “Indeed, to deny instinct with- 
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out at the same time rejecting the concept of habit is self-contradictory.” 
On the other hand, the defenders of instinct have retained the word but 
injected into it a new, and for the writer, an unacceptable meaning. His 
own view is that heredity, although not necessarily non-existent, is “not 
experimentally approachable and ... cannot be a behavior differentia ”’. 
He proposes to dispense with not only heredity and instinct, but also 
“all their related concepts, such as habit, trial and error, imitation, insight 
and purpose”. J. F. Brown: The Methods of Kurt Lewin in the Psy- 
chology of Action and Affection. Representative of the important Gestalt 
school of psychologists, Kurt Lewin has probed deeply into the roots of 
affective and volitional behavior. His theory involves the concept of 
psychic tensions which are modified by stimuli and upon the discharge of 
which the psychic energy is restored to equilibrium. In other words, 
behavior is largely a matter of internal dynamics, and the associationists 
and behaviorists offer a picture which is inadequate. His conception is 
said to be supported by much experimental evidence, and in some respects 
to corroborate Freud and Adler. 


Psychological Review—Vol. 36, No. 4: July, 1929. 24 
Ralph H. Gundlach: Four Sources of Confusion in Psychological Theor- 
izing. The writer attempts to clarify the situation in psychology by the 
following observations: (1) Certain exponents of the two general philo- 
sophical theories of perception have, due to their affiliations, “ played fast 
and loose with facts, confusing certain of the distinguishable features of 
perception ”; (2) Behaviorists are usually mistaken in their understanding 
‘of the typical method of introspection; (3) In the problem of mind and 
body, besides the theories of mechanism and vitalism, there is another 
view not generally recognized, the “emergent ” view; (4) The postulatory 
method is not suited to the empirical sciences. J. B. Miner: The Pro- 
cedure of Thinking About Mind. How best conceive the relations of body 
to mind and vice versa? The writer suggests the following: Just as the 
letter “I” has one set of relationships in the word “brain” and another 
set in the word “mind”, so a fact in the physical order has a different 
relatedness than the same fact has in the mental order. This analogy is 
diagrammatically illustrated: 
| M 
BRAIN 
N 
D 
The writer believes this lettro-relationship enables one to study a fact in 
its various relations “without committing oneself to any exclusive ulti- 
mate hypothesis ”, as parallelism or interactionism. 


Psychological Review—Vol. 36, No. 6: November, 1929. 

J. G. Beebe-Center: General Affective Value. A method is proposed for 
dealing with general, objective, affective value. The method is essentially 
an application to the field of affection of the procedure proposed by 
Spearman for the determination of a general intelligence factor in mental 
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tests. Spearman’s procedure is noted. The application of this method 
enables one not only to ascertain the existence of a general affective value 
in the case of a given class of stimuli but also to ascertain the degree of 
generality of this general affective character. It also enables us to 
ascertain the degree to which it is operative in the judgments of any 
given observer and its value in the various individual stimuli. Results of 
tests as given in three tables are merely for the purpose of illustration. 
The data from which they are drawn are insufficient to support any - 
factual standing. The author states that the general method proposed, 
if valid for the field of affection, must likewise be valid for all other 
fields involving judgments of value, whatever their nature. The applica- 
tion of this method to aesthetics in no wise requires the acceptance of a 
hedonistic point of view with respect to that science. 


The Journal of Applied Psychology—Vol. XITI, No. 5: October, 1929. 

Chr. Hansen-Tybjerg: Differences in the Talents and Abilities of Young 
People. The results of tests held for young people who desired to become 
apprentice printers or compositors. Held under the auspices of the Copen- 
hagen Association of Master Printers. The test consisted of setting up 
and laying out each day for four days and also consisted of, dictation, 
manuscript reading, proof reading, memory test, advertisement, title 
setting and arithmetic. As a result, an estimate was gained of each 
candidate for apprenticeship. The results show that he has a sense of 
color, is able to distinguish between clear and less clear prints, possesses 
practical intelligence, is orderly in his affairs, has been diligent in school, 
has a good knowledge of scholastic subjects, and, therefore, is considered 
fit for the printing trade. The preparatory or unofficial test was taken 
at the end of the school work, when it is presumed that the person suffers 
fatigue, but the results were found to be consistent with the official tests 
taken. Tables of results are given, but the great difference in groups is 
seen only in watching the tests. One in the lowest group is counseled 
not to take up this particular trade for, despite diligence, he will never 
attain to ordinary efficiency, will always feel himself an inferior, and 
cannot survive in competition. 


The Journal of Abnormal and Social Paychology—Vol. XXIII, No. 4: 
January—March, 1929. 

Morton Prince: Why We Have Traits. Personality is a thette 
product, made up of biological innate and acquired dispositions. These 
dispositions are the bases for characteristic traits. Traits, though diffi- 
cult to change because rooted so deeply in the personality, may be dis- 
lodged and other traits acquired, by new experiences. 


The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology—Vol. XXIV, No. 1: 
April—June, 1929. 
Arthur Ernest Davies: The Summum Bonum: An Experimental Study. 
Analysis of the replies of fifty-one adults to the question: What is your 
conception of the summum bonum? (the technical phrase not used in actual 
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questioning). The replies included, among others: universal peace; abso- 
lute democracy; peace in Europe with a settlement in terms of the 
Allies; pleasure based on Omar Khayyam; knowledge, and the Christian 
life. The writer believes the diversity of response shows there is no single 
moral life or objective code of morality for all men. 


Revue de Philosophie—29¢ Annee, No. 2: Mars—Avril, 1929. 

M. Grabmann: Le Fondement divin de la Vérité humaine d’aprés saint 
Augustin et saint Thomas. Just as in St. Augustine’s doctrine everything 
gravitates around his doctrine of rationes aeternae, so also in Aquinas’ 
teaching the self-evident first principles constitute the center of his philo- 
sophic thought. The first principles, the knowledge of which is innate 
in us, are faithful images of the uncreated Divine truth, according to 
St. Thomas. St. Augustine teaches that we know and formulate universal 
judgments by virtue of our reason which is but an image of the Divine 
truth. Hence it seems that the two great doctors agree fundamentally 
on this important question. A. Harlaire: Que peut un homme? La puis- 
sance et la personne. The achievement of any of our acts is real only in 
so far as it functions as a mode of realizing the act, and not as a mode of | 
possessing its object. Potentiality is being not fully existent; act is 
being perfected, but it is the potential being which it expands into 
actual being. The knowledge of being is the proper object of the intellect, 
and the intellect knows potentiality only through the act; it knows evil 
only through the good. A failure to recognize this truth is the cause of 
many erroneous notions in modern psychology and philosophy. Potential- 
ity is that which can be actualized; action is that which is being actual- 
ized; act is that which has been actualized. Actions, as well as acts, 
may be either immanent in the subject or transitive; i. e., being actualized 
in the object. Our acts express our personality and the bond which 
unites them with it (i. e., with our personality) also unites the acts them- 
selves. Modern philosophy wrongly tends to make man an irresponsible 
being. The laws which bind man’s acts both to their object and to him- 
self as subject are not merely of a psychological nature; they are onto- 
logical laws. H. Dehove: Le probléme de l’habitude et les facultés de 
YAame. Mechanists emphasize the passivity of habit while vitalists lay 
stress on the active part in habit. Positing that habit signifies acting in 
a certain way, we can explain the passive element in it but not vice versa. 
The mechanical theory thinks it discovers the type or ideal of habit in 
inertia, i. e., the persistence of modifications once received, in their actual, 
primitive form.. The notion of potentiality solves the difficulties of 
the problem of habit. N.-M. Denis-Boulet: Critique Néo-Scotiste du 
Thomisme. Critics of behavioristic philosophy should consult the original 
texts rather than commentaries, manuals, etc. on them. The Scholastic 
terminology is also largely misunderstood. In change, if substantial, the 
primary matter, serving as a substratum for the change, passes from one 
form into another. The comprehension and the extension of a term stand 
in inverse ratio to each other. M. Compagnion also has a wrong notion 
about the universal ideas and the ideas of the finite and the infiniite. 
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Revue d’Histoire de la Philosophie—3¢ Annee, Fase. 3: Juillet--Septem- 
bre, 1929. } 

Pierre Couissin: Le stoicisme de la Nouvelle Académie. The aim of 
this review is to indicate the stoicism latent in the doctrine of the New 
Academy. The chief réle played by Arcesilas was to apply the Socratic 
irony to stoicism in order to force it to a confession of universal ignorance. 
He upheld the rights of the critical spirit. Carnéade was above all the 
continuer of Arcesilas’ doctrines. He, too, wished to be a gad-fly, arous- 
ing sleeping souls. Like Socrates and Arcesilas, he wrote nothing, but 
spoke much. Antiochus, although a stoic, kept alive still the doctrines of 
the Academy. Plato’s teachings are so full of variety and vitality that 
_ it is not surprising that they could not be restrained within one dogmatic 
system. Vlad. Valdenberg: Sur le caractére général de la philosophie 
byzantine. A special history of Byzantine philosophy does not as yet 
exist in any language. In the West, Ueberweg was the first to attempt 
to outline the characteristics of Byzantine philosophy. The “identity ” of 
Byzantine philosophy and even of Byzantine culture are commonplaces of 
history.. M. Catoire believes this philosophy to have been eclectic. Kiréev- 
skij places the distinctive characteristic of the philosophy of Byzantium 
in the relation it has between faith and-learning. However, detailed study 
is necessary before this problem can be definitely solved. Henri Gouhier: 
Sur la date de la Recherche de la vérité de Descartes. No amount of 
reasoning can lead to the discovery of an historical fact. We shall know 
the date of Descartes’ Recherche de la vérité only on the day when some 
document shall have revealed it to us. In the meantime, we must be 
satisfied with an hypothesis. The Recherche was not merely a date in 
Descartes’ life; rather it was one of the most glaring proofs of his revo- 
lutionary ambition which spurred him on to the attainment of truth. 
D. Tchijewsky: Hegel et Nietzsche. Nietzche in his school days made 
his first acquaintance with Hegel. A note of resemblance between these 
two philosophers is evident in Nietzsche’s use of Hegel’s “dialectic” and 
“relativism ”.. Nietzsche is most closely related to German idealism 
(Hegel in particular) in the problem of the hierarchy of types of human- 
ity. Nietzsche, like Hegel, was opposed to Kant’s idealistic ethic. All 
the elements common to both Hegel and Nietzsche can be traced to the 
ontological conception of the moral problem. _ 


Revue Neo-Scolastique de Philosophie—XXxXIe¢ Année, No. 22: Mai, 
1929. | 

J. Maréchal: Au Seuil de la Métaphysique: Abstraction ou Intuition. 
This article is the second section of a continued discussion and deals with 
historical phases of the subject from the time of ancient Greek philosophy. 
Well taken is the view of the author that it is incumbent upon the 
Thomist not to combat blindly all transcendental apriorism, taking refuge 
in intellectual intuition, but to show soberly, against Kant, that the 
transcendental apriori of judgment introduces the necessary affirmation 
of a noumenal absolute into the very constitution of every object of 
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experience and this without true intellectual intuition. He concludes 
that the secret of Thomistic Aristotelianism lies in the reconciling of the 
various conditions which a theory of abstraction supposes. Upon this 
point he proposes to continue his discussion. Hilaire MacDonagh: La 
Notion d’Etre dans la Métaphysique de Jean Duns Scot. This is the . 
concluding section of an extended treatment and shows that whenever one 
speaks of the ‘univocity’ of Duns Scotus, one must understand that 
term in a different sense from the generally accepted meaning of the term 
in philosophic schools, including as it does very evidently analogy. In 
admitting the possibility of an addition to being, moreover, Duns Scotus 
does not teach that the modes by which being contracts itself to give 
rise to its derivatives should be additions ut quo ni ut quod. Finally, Duns 
Scotus gives the impression a veritable metaphysical mentality. Nor does 
he present his views as of necessary things de se, but rather as hypotheses 
which appear to him to give an account of facts and of necessities better 
than the reasoning of his adversary. A typical example of this is the doc- 
trine of analogy. In his work on the Metaphysics of Aristotle he seems to 
accept it without, however, giving it as a definitive solution. Elsewhere 
on the contrary, he presents univocality as probable, but not as rigorously 
certain. P. deMunnyck: L’Idée de l’fttre (I) L’Idée et dans la 
Vie Intellectuelle. The first of a series of three articles on the idea of 
being in the réle which it plays in our spiritual life. The idea of being 
is considered in its objective import—conceptus objectivus of the Scho- 
lastics—in our intellectual life, and in our volitional life. Finally, the 
author proposes to examine the progress in this idea, its fecundity. 


Revue Thomiste—T. XII, No. 57: Juillet et Septembre, 1929. 


Jacques Thyrion: La notion de création passive dans le thomisme. Does 
the Thomistic synthesis require the recognition of passive creation as a 
predicamental accident, really distinct from, inhering in, and presuppos- 
ing created substances? The author thinks not, and departs on this point — 
from St. Thomas. The real distinction in creatures of essence and exist- 
ence expresses immediately total. dependence on pure being. This doctrine, 
that creation is the substance itself, is materially identical with the 
Scotistic thesis, but rests on quite different reasons. M.-J. LaGrange: 
Les doctrines religieuses successives de l’Académie fondée par Platon. 
The earlier successors of Plato, though deviating in many important par- 
ticulars from their master, preserved his confidence in the quest for truth. 
The introduction of Pythagorean and other elements, however, caused the 
Academy eventually to take a new course, and it ended by being a center 
of skepticism and eclecticism. F.-X. Maquart: Connaissance et a priori 
psychologique. A criticism of Father Maréchal’s Point de départ de la — 
Métaphysique. Maréchal reasons from the innateness of angelic ideas to the 
legitimacy of recognizing psychological a priori elements without endanger- 
ing the objectivity of his knowledge. But the disparity between human 
and angelic knowledge, so vividly asserted by St. Thomas, will not permit 
this conclusion. Further, his thesis contradicts a fundamental Thomistic 
principle, viz., the human intelligence is potentially passive as regards its 
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objects. L. Mélizan: La création de ’homme devant la science moderne. 
_ A critical examination of the arguments from transformism and pre- 
historical data to the effect that the human body is a product of natural 
~ evolution from lower forms. The author believes that on a subject so 
grave there is no room for extraordinary hypotheses. “Let us adhere 
strictly to experimental science and declare with Professor Vialleton and 
other anatomists that the descent of man from the lower animals has not 
been demonstrated.” Odon Lottin: Le libre arbitre chez saint Thomas 
d’Aquin. St. Thomas in his usual lucid manner solved the problem 
of freedom. Freedom is not a habit, according to him, but a faculty, not 
really distinct from the faculty of will, but only the latter considered 
under a certain aspect, viz., as the principle of a choice of means in virtue 
of an ultimate end. The development of St. Thomas’ teaching on the 
nature of liberty is traced through his several works. 


Recherches de Théologie ancienne et médiévale—Premiére Année: 
Juillet, 1929. 

M. Cappuyns: Le premier représentant de médiéval, 
Prosper d’Aquitaine. Immediate disciple of St. Augustine, Prosper d’Aqui- 
taine exercised much influence on later theologians. In his early career 
he defended unconditional predestination, but his later controversial tracts 
reveal a gradual modification of his views. ‘“‘He had been in fact the 
instrument of the first and most important choice the Church had made 
of the Augustinian heritage”, viz., indication of the distinction between 
unconditional predestination and gratuitous grace. A. Landgraf: Anfaenge 
einer Lehre vom Concursus simultaneus im XIII. Jahrhundert (Schluss). 
Richard Fishacre defended the doctrine which identified “caritas” with 
the Holy Ghost, and was led by this to conclude that God concurred with 
the free actions of men. This represents the earliest beginnings of the 
doctrine of simultaneous concurrence. Appended is the text of Fishacre. 
Odon Lottin: Un nouveau manuscrit fragmentaire de la Somme d’Etienne 
Langton. A fragment unearthed at Cambrai is compared with the Bam- 
berg fragment of the Summa of Cardinal Stephen Langton, and their 
divergences are noted. The writer concludes that neither fragment is 
representative of the original edition of the Cardinal’s treatise on the 
Sacraments. 


Rivista di Filosofia N XXI, Fase. TILIv: Maggio- 
Agosto, 1929. 


_ Emilio Chiocchetti: Saggi su G. B. Vico. Two great facts underlie the 
historical interpretations of Vico—original sin and the redemption. The 
writer then gives a summary of the religion and ethical philosophy of 
Vico. He concludes that Vico was fundamentally Christian in all his 
ideas and that the modern Italian school has erred grievously in interpret- 
ing the great Neapolitan thinker. Paolo Rotta: Di una recente interpre- 
tazione dell’ “ Amore” nel Simposio platonico. Rotta discusses the inter- 
pretations of love given by Guido Calogero in the Symposium of Plato 
and contends that his actualistic view is contrary to platonism and Greek 
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ideas. Francesco Olgiati: Il concetto di sostanza. Olgiati reviews the 
theories of Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Mill, Taine, and Bergson. The idea of 
substance is bound up intimately with the process of abstraction. Carlo 
Mazzantini: Realta ed intelligenza. Continues a previous article and 
examines the problem of compound substances. From this he passes to a — 
consideration of what the intellect actually discovers in nature. Vincenzo 
Sinistrero: L’unione dell’anima intellettiva con il corpo secondo A. di 


Hales. A clear exposition of the psychology of Alexander of Hales in 
particular reference to the nature of the soul. 


Annalen der Philosophie—Band VIII, Heft 1-2. 

Thilo Vogel: Die empirischen Grundlagen des Determinismus und der 
apriori-Wahrscheinlichkeit in der Physik. A study in quantum mechanics 
in which it is asserted that quantum mechanical quantities can be numbered 
not only as successions but also discretely. Another conclusion is that 
only a certain amount of fixity can be determined in a micro-mechanical 
system for there is no evidence of necessity in the function of the elements. 
Thus the specifications of such a system are only statically definable. 
Albert Haag: Zu Hugo Dinglers Loesung des Raumproblems. Exception 
is taken to Hugo Dingler’s attack upon non-euclidian geometry for it. is 
not exactly true, as Dingler maintains, that it can offer neither experiment 
nor demonstration. Gerhard Ledig: Zur Ordnungsschau der Lust—und 
Unlustgefuehle. A thorough analysis of the concupiscible appetites and an 
account of that which is sensible in experience and that which is supra- 
sensible. The writer also makes the distinction between sense-feeling and 
emotion. Rudolph Weinmann: Der Widersinn und die Ueberfluessigkeit 
der speziellen Relativitaetstheorie. Dr. Weinmann puts forth the claim 
that the special theory of relativity elaborated by Einstein is not only a 
useless process of mathematics but is at every point filled with contradic- 
tions. H. Rudy: Zum Begriff der biologischen Feldtheorie. An account 
is given here of the labors of the Russian biologist Alexander Gurwitsch. 
Although he carried on his extensive research work alone, he nevertheless 
approximates the theories of H. Driesch in many instances, and, at times 
he carries them to further conclusions than are found in Driesch. His 
objective is one with that of Driesch, namely, to substantiate the my of 
the autonomy of life according to the vitalistic scheme. 


Annalen der Philosophie—Band VIII, Heft 3: June, 1929. 

Karl Sapper: Die Minimumprinzipien der Mechanik. Studies in the 
microcosms of nature (electron, atom, etc.), with special reference to 
teleology and unity. Kurt W. Geisler: Die Moeglichkeit eines neuen 
Realismus. The nucleus of all philosophic speculation is reducible to the 
relation between matter and spirit for it is from the various conceptions 
of this relation that schools of thought are determined, as positivism, 
idealism, realism, etc. The way to a new realism will be found in re- 
garding the world as an aggregate of material objects among which man is 
included. Abstractions are meaningless if they are not reduced to the 
concrete objects they represent. The ground of this new realism must be 
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Rehmke’s doctrine of reality, Bergson’s conception of consciousness and 
intuition, and American behaviorism. Carl Fries: Zur Psychologie des 
Egoismus. While egoism has always been regarded as a social defect, we 
must not forget that there is a certain egoism springing from nature and 
necessary for the conservation of society. In practice, egoism of this type 
becomes altruistic. Hermann Rosenfeld: Das Ethische Ziel. Ethics 
arises from the conception of the whole of life and it is by no means 
synonymous with culture. Culture is rather the product of the evolution 
of ideas etc., while ethics is the recognition of what is to be done in 
keeping with the culture attained. There is in man a natural moral force 
giving vitality to his ethical life. 


Annalen der Philosophie—Band VIII, Heft 6: September, 1929. 

-P, Hertz: Ueber Axiomensysteme beliebiger Satzsysteme. The makro- 
axiom system of many propositions can be reduced to a mikroaxiom sys- 
tem of a few propositions which is independent. Every proposition in a 
makroaxiom system has a relation to the mikroaxiom system in which it 
has a representative that is constant instead of variable. The writer is 
apparently constructing a logic according to a geometrical method. Otto 
Bunnemann: Kausalitaetsgesetz und Willensfreiheit. A biological monism 
explaining the principle of causality and the freedom of the will from the 
concept of physical energy but differing from the explanation of Ostwald, 
who placed this energy in light and electricity. In this explanation the 
personal energy of the physical organism is taken into account and hence 
it is more than a monism on mechanical lines. 


Philosophischer Weltanzeiger—Jahrgang II, No. 5: 1928/29. 

Antonio Aliotta: Die Philosophie der Immanenz in Italien. In this 
article we have an interesting account of the rise of Immanentism in Italy. 
~The account begins with the shifting of Italian thought from Rosmini and 
Gioberti and touching on the principal thinkers since then it shows how 
they have carried the principles of Hegelian philosophy to their extreme 
conclusions. 


Zeitschrift fuer katholische Theologie—53 Band, Heft 4: 1929. 

B. Jansen: Beitraege zur geschichtlichen Entwicklung der Distinctio 
formalis II. Olivi in his Questiones brings up for examination: Primo, 
an in aliquo ente sint diversae rationes reales nullam habentes inter se 
differentiam realem (Q. 7 t. I. p. 132-146). This distinctio is used first in 
theology to bring the mysteries and difficulties of the faith closer to our 
understanding and then in philosophy to replace the common opinion which 
followed Avicenna and the philosophers. Scotus systematized and de- 
veloped further this distinction used by earlier confréres. Olivi states 
positively in his Questiones on the Metaphysics of Aristotle that there are 
formalities in things, but that no real differences correspond to them. He 
uses these arguments: ew istarum rationum factione et destructione; ew 
earum mutua convenientia; ex earum generalitate; ex earum naturali con- 
sequentia; ex earum finitate; ex modo intelligibilitatis earum; and from 
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the application of this theory to concrete cases. The manuscripts of the 
commentary on the Sentences preserved in Assis. cod. 132 show that Mat- 
thew of Aquasparta treated of this distinction in a manner similar to that 
of Bonaventura. Alexander of Alessandria applies this distinction to 
philosophy more than Olivi does. His terminology and definitions are 
clearer and simpler. He presents the distinction in these terms: Utrum 
im una et eadem re simplici possint includi diwwersae formalitates sive 
diversa esse quidditativa. In his writings is reached the highest point and 
the completion of the entire development. F. Pelster: Literaturgeschicht- 
liche Beitraege zu Robert von Melun, Bischof von Hereford (—1167). In 
1924 Pelster found an anonymous copy of the Summa of Robert in two 
manuscripts of the Bodleiana at Oxford. Codex Dighy 187 contains a 
section of the first book (ch. 42 of part 5 till part 11 incl. on the attributes 
of God and on the angels) ; and a section of part 2 (Ilae partis prooemwum, 
on the nature of man; Ilae partis la on natura integra and original sin; 
IIae partis pars 2a on the commandments. In Codex Digby 168 after the 
Regulae Alani, some definitions and divisions, sermons and other frag- 
ments, follows a tabula to one part of the Summa of Robert in Digby 
187 and some chapters of the first part and the second part of which the 
last title is incomplete. Codex Royal Ms. 7c II of the British Museum 
contains a fragment on the second book of the Summa. Two questions 
arise: Is the part De Homine of the manuscripts the work of the same 
author? Did Robert write the titles of the chapters and the introductions 
(in red) of the separate parts? Pelster holds with Martin against Anders 
that Robert is not the author of the Compendium of Robert’s Summa. 
The preface of the Abbreviatio according to Martin and Anders is the work 
of a copyist. Anders claims that the Summa in question was written from 
1160-1163; Martin, from 1152-1160. Very likely Robert wrote his Summa 
after teaching at Melun. The introduction at least was written in Eng- 
land at Oxford, where Robert was Archdeacon in 1162 at the latest, where 
Robert of Gloucester was his pupil, and where Greek expressions mentioned 
by Robert were used in the lectures. 


Divus Thomas—Band 7 , Heft 3: September, 1929. 

P. Rupert Klingseis: Moderne Theorien ueber das Unterbewustsein und 
die thomistische Psychologie. (II Abschnitt). Dr. Klingseis in his study of 
the part the unconscious plays in thought, attempts to discern what is 
factually true from what is factually false in this matter. He gives a 
critique of Fritz Giese’s theory of unconscious thought and proceeds to 
examine this field for himself. A description is given of what is unconscious 
in conscious thinking; then, a description of conscious activity in both 
conscious and unconscious thinking, and finally he considers the part played 
by the memory and the imagination in unconscious thinking. G, M. 
Manser: Das Wesen des Thomismus. In this study of the essence of | 
Thomism the author takes up the question of analogy. After a thorough 
analysis and delineation of the subject he groups the various analogies 
as follows: Analogia inaequalitatis, in which the name and concept are 
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the same in both terms of the analogy but the analogues participate 
unequally; Proportio simplex or attributio, in which the name and concept 
are the same in both analogues but they have different relations toward 
them for in the one they are intrinsic and in the other they are extrinsic; 
Proportionalitas metaphorica, in which a common name is had but the 
concept while proper to one analogue is only improperly or virtually 
attributed to the other analogue; Proportionalitas propria, in which the 
name and concept are proportionally equal and formally in all analogues. 


Scholasttk—IV Jahrgang, Heft 2: 1929. 

- Jakob Gemmel: Zur Staatslehre des Kardinals Bellarmin. This is an 
exposition of Bellarmin’s teachings regarding the origin and nature of the 
State. Man is by nature a social being and must therefore live in society, 
and society in turn must have authority in some form. This is the im- 
mutable lex aeterna founded in the very nature of man. The concrete form 
of any particular authority, whether monarchy, aristocracy, or democracy 
is of positive origin and not immutable. The Cardinal repudiates the 
absolutism of James I. Man has natural, inborn rights which must be 
violated neither by the absolute monarch of Hobbes, nor by the absolute 
volonté générale of Rousseau. Artur Landgraf: Studien zur Erkenntnis 
des Uebernatuerlichen in der Fruehscholastik: Before the thirteenth cen- 
tury there is to be found no clear-cut statement of a distinction between the 
natural and the supernatural virtues. 2 


Kant-Studien—Vol. XXXIV, No. 1/2: 1929. 

Emil Utitz: Ueber Grundbegriffe der Kunstwissenschaft Georg Wer- 
nick: Ist der Begriff der Wahrheit definierbar? The doctrine that judg- 
ments are characterized by truth and falsehood, a conception dating back to 
Aristotle, is inadequate, because memories and expectations, which are not 
judgments may also be true or false. We must distinguish between judg- 
ments and judging. The former may be true or false, but we judge cor- 
rectly or incorrectly. This latter is fundamental, whereas truth and false- 
hood are derived from it. Truth’ is a quality of judgment belonging to 
it anterior to all judging. Therefore a definition (which implies a 
judging) of truth is impossible. It cannot be reached by judging. This 
antinomy is tentatively solved by recourse to evidence. But if evidence is 
the criterion then merely probable judgments cannot be true or false. 
Further, there is intuitive knowledge before cognition by judging. Every 
conscious experience e, g., is something known prior tothe act of judging. 
A judgment is true when it ‘renders’ (wiedergeben) what is found in 
the object about which a judgment is formulated. Truth then is a quality 
of judgment belonging to it independntly of all judging. The antinomy 
involved is found in the idealistic as well as in the realistic conception of 
truth. Eduard Meyer: Sein und Sollen in der Wertphilosophie. Values 
are not objective, absolute realities which we merely cognize, as the 
phenomenalists, in particular Scheler, hold, but are products of mind and 
objective reality and cannot be defined without the personal element. This 
personal element is the subjective need or want. While the biological 
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wants are highly changeable—pleasure may turn to disgust—the higher 
mental or psychic wants are constant. They are never satisfied, but in-— 
crease with each new experience, and this we consider as an ennobling of 
personality. T. K. Oesterreich: Das Problem der raeumlichen und zeit- 
lichen Kontiguitaet von Ursache und Wirkung. Discusses action in dis- 
tans as applied to time. We have no a priori, evident knowledge concern- 
ing the problem. Consequently we must examine all possible hypotheses 
and see which one is verified in nature. We are not even sure that any 
one thing produces an effect in another, for we can see only functional 
relations between things. It is quite possible that an effect is produced 
only after a given time. Now this time might be conceived as being uni- 
formly the same for all happenings, or as varying with circumstances. 
Thus, a spark thrown -into a cask of powder may be conceived of as being 
followed by an explosion only after a space of time. The principal con- 
sideration here is that the effect follows only after a given time, when the 
cause has long ceased to exist, or to be what it was at first. The principle 
of the conservation of energy seems to offer some difficulty. In the case 
of one body striking another this conception would require that the tem- 
perature of the body struck would rise only after some time has elapsed. 
But this would mean that kinetic energy has disappeared without leaving 
its equivalent. The author believes this difficulty could be solved by 
postulating a “ potential energy of time ” to take the place of the kinetic. 
Ernst Otto: Die Struktur der geistigen Welt. The author quotes Dilthey: 
“Just as objective mind contains order made up of types, so there is in 
humanity a systematic order which leads from the structure and order- 
liness of the universally human through types to the individual.” Now, 
what constitutes the order in the objective world of mind, and which are 
the great types of the universally human? The starting point is the fact 
that a subject always cognizes itself in relation to an object. All mental 
activity is that of a subject on an object, actively engaged scientifically, 
artistically, practically, politically, philanthropically, etc. There arise 


tension and correlation between subject and object and this is a funda- 


mental phenomenon, and is by the same token non-rational. The basic 
subject-object relation structures are: persons-things; social-asocial; con- 


_templation-activity. From the analysis of these we find the fundamental 


relations to be relations of a subject to a thing—the interaction between 
two subjects—relation of a subject (personal) to the Absolute (God-re- 
ligion). The author then discusses these relations in detail. The first 
is either theoretical or practical, the second is characterized by power or 
love, the third by complete contentment with this life, or a turning to a 
life to come. From this follow immediately six different types of mind: 
theoretical, practical, the power type, the love type, the worldly and the 
religious types. Alf Nyman: Ueber das ‘Unbewusste’. The subcon- 
scious although apparently a contradiction, because the psychic can be de- 
fined only in terms of the conscious, is nevertheless a useful methodological 
fiction to explain conscious phenomena. J. L. Snethlage: Der Behavior- 
ismus. Watson erroneously asserts that till 1912 the soul psychology pre- 
vailed. He overlooks the mechanical associationism of Hartley and the two 
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Mills. He criticizes James for looking upon consciousness as something 
known, and as needing no further definition, while he himself supposes 
observation and behavior to be such phenomena. Behavior is not subject 
to observation, but is a ‘ viewpoint’, like causality (in Kantian philoso- 
phy). There is no raison d’étre for purely mechanical psychology because _ 
it coincides with the physical sciences, 


Logos—Band XVIII, Heft 1, 1929. 


Julius Binder: Zur Lehre vom Rechtsbegriff. A detailed study of the 
concept of “right” in the different schools of thought with the author’s 
own conclusion that this concept is but a phase in the evolution of the 
more general concepts of morality and culture. An abstract definition 
of right is irrelevant for it indicates only the essence and not its practical 
application in experience. Heinrich Rickert: Die Erkenntnis der intelli- 
gibeln Welt und das Problem der Metaphysik. After a lengthy examina- 
tion into the factors of cognition the conclusion is reached that as long 
as the knowledge of sensible things is guided and controlled by value 
concepts, and as long as the cognition of the intellegibilia is dependent 
upon notions of causation and similar generalizations valid only in the 
sense order, both these methods of knowing will remain confused and devoid 
of principles. Depending upon such methods alone a knowledge of the total 
reality can never be obtained. To have a. knowledge of the whole it is 
necessary to ground the cognition of the sensible world upon ‘the laws of 
nature and systematically combine this knowledge with a knowledge of the 
intelligible world based upon the laws of value. Thus we will come to a 
correct knowledge of our thought processes and cognition in relation to the 
whole, at least, in relation to the whole of the experiental world. Hans 
Prager: Deutung von Shakespeares Lear im Sinne einer Philosophie der 
Familie. In which it is claimed that Shakespeare portrays the social nature 
of man and shows that he is destined for the family as a part of the 
greater social whole. Hermann Kantorowicz: Grundbegriffe der Litera- 
turgeschichte. In the narrow sense literature refers to those works which 
have obtained prominence because of their beauty, artistic elegance and 
refinement of style. Literature has, however, a wider significance, namely, 
the record of thought in any field of human endeavor. Thus there is a 
literature of science which abounds in opportunities for development. 
There are many questions to be answered in this field such as the division 
between the history of science and scientific literature, the norm: of scien- 
tific literature, etc. Percy Gothein: Die Dichtung im Weltbild grosser 
Staatsmaenner. A study in the influence of lofty and poetic conceptions 
upon statesmen; Aristotle and Napoleon, Corneille and Richelieu. 


Philosophisches Jahrbuch—Band 42, Heft 2: April, 1929. 

Bernhard Jansen: Aus dem Bewusstsein zu den Dingen. A most in- 
teresting article recounting in brief the various ways in which men have 
conceived the relation between consciousness and reality, as well as showing 
the importance of having the right conception of this relation. A summary 
is given of the Aristotle-Thomas doctrine of the Intellectus Agens and it 
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is shown that this interpretation of the intellectual process lies midway 
between the erroneous extremes of other theories. Johannes Chr. Gspann: 
Erzeugen und Erkennen. A language study showing that the verbs “ to 
beget ” and “to know” are in the classical languages derived from the 
same Sanskrit root, and that in Scripture as well as other literature and 
philosophy they have been used interchangeably both in the spiritual and 
in the material or sense significations. Heinrich Dietrich: Ist die Arithme- 
tik ein logisch korrekte Lehrgebaeude? In the Annalen der Philosophie 
(Band III, Heft 1-3, 1927) Professor Koppelmann comes to the conclusion 
that arithmetic is not a logically correct teaching system (or logic). Ex- 
ception is taken here to this conclusion for, to put it correctly, arithmetic 
is a science that goes beyond the principles of ordinary logic. It can, for 
instance, follow up the infinitely small and give it a finite expression, etc. 
Thus it cannot be called logically incorrect but should rather be regarded 
as transcendent of ordinary logic. G. Kahl-Furthmann: Ein neuer Weg 
zur Metaphysik? A criticism of the work of Peter Wust, Die Dialekttk 
des Geistes. The writer shows that because of the confusion of funda- 
mental ideas such as identifying chaos with not-being, etc. the entire phi- 
losophic structure of Wust is vitiated. Werner Gent: Die Struktur des 
biologischen Denkens. The conclusion to a series of articles by this writer 
on the influence of the organism on thought and thought process. The 
keynote is that in the study of thought we must not lose sight of man’s 
organic part for it is intimately bound up with his spiritual side upon the 
working of which it throws much light. Wilhelm Staehler: Die Frage 
nach der Unsterblichkeit der Seele und ihren Voraussetzungen in der Phi- 
losophic Bolzanos, (1). A review of the question of the immortality of the 
soul in the philosophy of Bernard Bolzano. His treatment of this subject 
shows that he was thoroughly imbued with the Leibnitzian doctrine of 


monads. 


Philosophisches Jahrbuch—Band 42, Heft 3: July, 1929. 


M. Horten: Kulturphilosophische Studien. There is at present a wide- 
spread activity in the study of the culture of nations but the present con- 
fusion and the varieties of romanticism of today are unable to further this 
study. If the study of culture is to be raised to the rank of a science a 
system of culture-categories must be worked out which will be adequate to 
account for the various phases of cultural life. The present article is an 
attempt to discover and outline such categories. J. B. Schoemann: 
Stefan George verdeutlicht durch Kurt Singers Platon. No attempt to 
explain the poetry of Stefan George and his debt to Plato has been as suc- 
cessful as that of Kurt Singer. In the present paper the author traces the 
parallel of their thought throughout. Hermann Ebert: Augustinus Streu- 
chus und seine Philosophia perennis. The universalistic theism of the Re- 
naissance and the Scholastic philosophy of the Middle Ages represented two 
opposite streams of thought at the time of Streuchus. They awaited some- 
one who, after the fashion of the Fathers of the Church, could bring order 
out of these discordant elements by judiciously separating the true from 
the false and thus unite the true elements of both systems. Streuchus took 
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it upon himself to perform this task and the writer of this article gives 
a survey and critique of the results of his labors. Walter Dubislav: 
Ueber Bolzano als Kritiker Kants. A study in Bolzano’s criticism of 
Kant in which it is shown that Bolzano used an entirely different method 
_ than that which is ordinarily employed in the study of Kant. He sought 
_ first of all to harmonize the contradictions within the works of Kant and 
after thus arriving at the real sense of the doctrine of the Koenigsberg 
philosopher he attempted to apply to and square this doctrine with reality. 
Wilhelm Staehler: Die Frage nach der Unsterblichkeit der Seele und ihren 
Voraussetzungen in der Philosophie Bolzanos, (II). A continuation of the 
analysis of Bolzano’s doctrine of the immortality of the soul. The writer 
indicates that the monad doctrine of Leibniz is the nucleus of Bolzano’s 
teachings. Bolzano touched upon many points which were far ahead of his 
time and which only much later became problems for general discussion 
and dispute. Another characteristic was his thoroughness and attention 
to details. Bernhard Jansen: Ein neues Werk ueber Leibniz. A criti- 
cism of a new work on Leibniz, Sein und Geschehen bei Leibniz. 


Angelicum—Annus V, Fase. IV: October-December, 1928. 


P. Garrigou-Lagrange: De methodo 8. Thomae. An answer to the many 
objections regarding the method of St. Thomas. The assertion that prior 
to the method of Descartes there was no orderly system of study must give 
way to the fact that in St. Thomas is found a highly scientific and well 
balanced procedure. The combination of synthesis-and analysis grounded 
- upon Aristotelian logic reached its greatest perfection in the Angelic 
Doctor. Furthermore, a proof that he was master of the means of study 
and presentation is shown by his great versatility which enabled him to 
change at will his way of handling a subject in order to fit it to his 
audience. Thus we find the didactic method in the Summa which was in- 
tended to be a text book and the. cursive method in the Contra Gentes, 
etc. which were expository or polemical. At present much attention is 
given to the historical method. Descartes despised history but Thomas 
Aquinas constantly quotes from the ancient Fathers and philosophers and 
frequently illustrates from historical incidents. His Summa is a rational 
treatise illumined by supernatural revelation. It is the most successful 
reduction of theology to a methodical and scientific basis. 


Angelicum—Annus VI, Fase. III: July-September, 1929. 


Martin Grabmann: Die Wissenschaftliche Mission Alberts des Grossen 
At a time of great speculative activity and awakening of thought Albert 
the Great’s particular mission was to give to the intellectual world an 
appreciation of the works of Aristotle in a correct translation and Christian 
interpretation. Thus he was a pathfinder for new ways of thinking. Not 
only did he introduce new ways of thinking but through him new thoughts 
became known which subsequently proved most useful. His great genius 
fitted him well for the task, for in him was found a predilection for 
natural science coupled with a great love and reverence for the Kingdom 
of God and the Eternal Truths. P. Balzaretti: De natura appetitus 
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naturalis. In the Hphemerides Theologiae Lovanienses (Fasc. 2, April, 
1929) Laporta discourses upon a natural human appetite distinct from 
the will which has for its object the essence of God and which he calls the 
appetitus ontologicus. He professes to find this doctrine in St. Thomas. 
P. Balzaretti in the present article takes exception to these claims. He 
elaborates the Scholastic doctrine of the appetites and disputes the inter- 
pretation of passages from St. Thomas alleged in support of Laporta’s 
theory, showing that the traditional interpretation is the only correct and 
acceptable one. B. Mailloux: Cognitio divina futurorum secundum Fer- 
rariensem. From a large number of texts taken from the works of Francis 
a Sylvestris of Ferrara it is evident that he held the Thomistic doctrine 
obtaining today on God’s knowledge of future free contingencies. That 
he was Thomistic in this doctrine is certain, for not only was it contained 
in his general principles but he explicitly states and supports by argu- 
ment the traditional Thomistic view in the sixty-seventh chapter of the 
first book of his Commentary. 


Angelicum—Annus VI, Fase. IV: October-December, 1929. 

P. deRooy: La nature de la Société selon St. Thomas. As a prelude to 
the opinion of St. Thomas (in a later issue) we are given the two theories 
which oppose that of the Angelic Doctor: (1) Theory of Fiction views 
society as a pure creation, a fiction of right. Individualism, which holds 
that man alone is the subject of right, is the foundation of this theory. 
Kant and Rousseau implicitly support this view which sacrifices society 
to the individual. (2) Theory of Social Realism is subdivided into its 
principal forms—biological, psycho-sociological, and ethico-spiritual. The 
high lights of each view, together with the more famous names associated 
with each, are given. Society is all and the individual is nothing is the 
basic principle of every form of this theory. P. Balzaretti: De natura 
appetitus naturalis. A continuation of the discussion on the nature of the 
natural appetite. Two conclusions are reached: (1) Every appetite is 
formally constituted as an appetite by a determination and proportion of 
the potency of the appetite to the thing toward which the appetite tends; 
(2) In the adequate notion of every natural appetite there is included a 
principle of motion tending to the attainment of the proper end of the 
appetite. (To be cont.) 


Gregorianum—Anno X, Fasc. 3: Septembri, 1929. 

E. Hocedez: Deux questions touchant la distinction réelle entre l’essence 
et l’existence. A portion of an old manuscript recently published. An 
anonymous pupil of Henry of Ghent discusses (1) the real distinction 
between essence and existence and (2) multiplicity of existences in com- 
posite things. The writer borrows all his material, even the views of Giles 
of Rome, from the first and tenth Quodlibet of Henry of Ghent. In 
this faithful resume of the state of the question in 1286, Giles is shown 
to be the chief defender of the real distinction while Henry is owned to be 
its principal adversary. F. Pelster: Beitraege zur Chronologie der Quod- 
libeta des hl. Thomas von Aquin—lIII, Das Quodlibet 9. Comparing all 
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sources, we find that the ninth Quodlibet of St. Thomas of Aquin was 
written (1) before the treatise on the Incarnation and before the first and 
third parts of the Summa; (2) after the questions de veritate and after 
the Summa contra Gentiles; (3) probably in Italy about 1260. 


Criterion—Any V, Fasc. 16: Gener—Mare, 1929. 

Feliu Tresserra: Entorn del “ Sapientiale ” de Tomas de York (To be 
cont.). Ramon Mallofré: Rabi Salomé ben adreth de Barcelona. M. Soy: 
La filosofia de la Historia en Sant Agusti (To be cont.). Miquel d’Es- 
_plugues: L’oci d’un fildsof. | 


Criterion—Any V, Fase. 17: Abril—-Juny, 1929 

Miquel d’Esplugues: La vida de les Abelles. Joan B. Many4: El talent 
i Yorganisme segons la doctrina de Sant Tomas. A critical discussion of 
the Thomistic theory. Of the two arguments of St. Thomas, the psycho- 
logical one is generally admitted; not so with his metaphysical argument 
which is a concrete application of the Thomistic hylomorphism; that this 
application is a legitimate one is not so obvious, since the soul would con- 
stitute a substantial form distinctly swi generis. Even granting its valid- 
ity, this hylomorphic argument would only be admissible if restricted to the 
lower virtualities of the soul; it could not be extended to include the in- 
tellectual operations of the ‘soul, since the body does not participate in 
them as a comprincipium but merely by way of material instrumentality. 
Another solution is suggested which is not altogether new or foreign to the 
mind of St. Thomas. The substantial union of the soul with the body 
cannot be regarded as an equation but only as a portion. The Scholastic 
axiom operatio sequitur esse cannot be validly used to establish the 
relation of organic perfection with the degree of intelligence. The opera- 
tion of the intellect does not proceed from the esse of the organism; its 
intrinsic perfection cannot be limited by the organism. Feliu Tresserra: 
Entorn del “ Sapientiale” de Tomas de York. Miquel _ La Filosofia 
de la Historia de Sant Agusti. 


Criterion—Any V, Fase. 18: Juliol-Setembre, 1929. 

Miquel d’Esplugues: Pel camf de tots els errors. The most authentic 
exponent of nature in man is the sensus communis universalis; the philoso- 
phical system that conflicts with it is bound to lose; such were those of 
Descartes, Spinoza,. Leibniz, Kant, the materialism of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and “ the ineffective idealistic reaction ” against it today. This series 
of systematic interconflicting failures is nothing more than an ever-grow- 
ing exasperation of the original malice of fallen mankind; the fall of 
man in Genesis is the first failure of the thinking Ego, rebellious against 
the mysteries of God, the conscience and the universe. The hasic elements 
in the philosophy of the sensus communis can be ultimately reduced to the 
idea of personality, or, more exactly, to.our self-personal fact, a first postu- 
late necessary to the valid revelation of any other personality. It is a 
radical inversion of the Cartesian principle. The basic elements of this 
philosophy, a perennial endowment of mankind, have stood successfully the 
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severe tests of logic and of scientific experiment. In view of this fact so 
strangely contrasting with the long series of failures from the side of 
sophisticated thought, an appeal is made to raise it as the standard of a 
new philosophy. N. Balthasar: Etres de raison: Négations et relations. 
A discussion as to whether the idea of non-ens or nothing is univocal or 
unique. The question is first reviewed in the light of the leading authori- 
ties of the Thomistic School. Negations and relations are subdivisions of 
the ens-rationis ; the absolute and the relative are necessary and opposed 
points of view of the ens-rationis as well as of the ens realis. Considering 
next the different relations of reason, he discusses the metaphysical uni- 
versal or the entity of the first intention and then that of the second. 
Lastly, he considers the negation and the nonentity; this cannot change; 
if taken absolutely it is unique and cannot be multiple. Could it be uni- 
vocal? Aug. Valensin maintains that, while the concept of existence is 
analogous, that of nonentity is univocal. The author is willing to agree 
that a nonentity of humanity, in so far as it is the negation of an univocal 
term, is also univocal; but a non-entity of being, considered in itself, 
without any reference to actual beings, is neither univocal nor equivocal, 
but unique. Aug. Valensin maintains an univocality not merely logical, — 
but truly real; according to him, both uniqueness and univocality should 
_be attributed to being as such, which constitutes the object of metaphysics. 
This is inadmissible; there are no univocals, except in the order of the 
suchness of the entity, individual and existing. That which is nothing 
just as that which is being is unique; but as the entities are analogous, so 
are the nonentities. The nonentities are only distinct by their non-uni- 
vocality. So the author concludes that a univocality, whether real or 
logical, must be excluded from the entity as such, while its uniqueness is to | 
be maintained. J. Tusquets: La Metafisica neoescolastica. Juan Zara- 
gueta: Orientaci6n doctrinal del Cardenal Mercier. Marti de Barcelona: 

Fra Antoni Andreu, O0.M., “ Doctor Dulcifluus ”. 7 


Estudis Franciscans—Vol. 40, Fase. III-IV: Juliol—Desembre, 1928. 

Rafael de Matar6é: Del problema de l’anormalitat mental. Jules d’Albi: 
Entretien sur l’existence de Dieu. Bartomeu F. M.a Xiberta: Una falsa 
concepci6 del realisme moderat. Hubert Klug: B. Joannis Duns Scoti 
doctrina de sacrificio, praesertim de sacrosancto missae sacrificio. Marti 
de Barcelona: Fra Francesc Eiximenis. | 


Estudis Franciscans—Vol. 41, Fase. I: Gener—Mare, 1929. 

Antoni M.2 de Barcelona: La definitiva solucié de la questié6 romana. 
Thomas Villanova: Familia Veteris Foederis. Modest de Mieres: Jesu- 
crist, Cap de l’Esblesia. Damianus ab Odena: De quiescentia iuris. Romo- 
aldo Bizzarri: L’Estetica nostra e il misticismo. A critique directed against 
the recent attempts of Scholastics to construct a new aesthetic. In parti- 
cular, Maritain and Bremond, in their recent and much-heralded incursions 
into this field, have failed conspicuously in their attempts to harmonize 
the new problems with traditional Scholastic fundamental principles. 
Maritain, in his attempt to solve in this way the difficulties arising from 
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- modern culture, and its relationship with. the fine arts, fails completely 

-because of his use of an entirely wrong criterion; while Bremond neces- 
sarily becomes involved in numerous contradictions, since he attempts to 
analyze mysticism and poetical experience on the same philosophical basis. 
Samuel d’Algaida: Nous documents sobre l’Infant fra Felip de Mallorca. 


Estudis Franciscans—Vol. 41, Fase. II: Abril-Juny, 1929. 

Antoni M.a de Barcelona: La legislacié social del Pentateuc. Romoaldo 
Bizzarri: Nota critica sugli atteggiamenti fllosofici d’alcuni studiosi catto- 
lici. The author points out two erroneous tendencies in recent Neo- 
Scholastic attempts to explain modern ideology—in particular, that of 
mystic phenomena—in Thomistic terms. First, there are those who adhere 
too closely to mediaeval forms, with little or no respect for the products of 
modern culture; and there are others who go to the opposite extreme 
of accepting the latter in too wholesale a manner, regarding them almost 
as new revelations in the field of philosophy. We must give due attention 
to what modern genius brings forth, but more with a view to discovering 
new and better modes of expression for old problems, than with any hopes 
of finding new truths, new realities. There are certain tendencies among 
Catholic neo-mystics that are even reducible to a downright attempt to 
reconcile Catholic teaching with Bergsonian and Kantian idealism. In- 
stead of wasting time and talent in such useless and inaccurate discussion, 
which more often than not gives aid and comfort to the ideology of the 
enemy, we should concentrate all our energies toward arriving at a more 
exact interpretation or at least a better understanding of the Scholastic 
principles underlying the problems in question. Leo Amorés: “Nova 
Eva ”—“ Corredemptrix”. Hilarin Felder de Lucerne: Les études dans 
Yordre des Capucins au premier siécle de son histoire. Ermengol de 
Sarria: Un nou representant de l’Escola Franciscana: sant Lloren¢g de 
Brindis. Clarenci de Rotterdam: Un prelat catala promotor de l’Observ- 
-ancia Regular a Neerlandia. 


Divus Thomas—X XXII, N. 4-5: Iulio-Octobri, 1929. . 

J. Bittremieux: Deus est suum esse, creatura non est suum esse (Cont.). 
Most of the article is centered on the second part of the phrase, i. e., 
creatura non est suum esse. Several proofs based on the real distinction 
between potency and act are adduced to demonstrate the real distinction 
between essence and existence. Essence is to potency as existence is to 
act, Other arguments show that the concept of essence in no way includes 
existence. Obscure portions of St. Thomas which would tend to prove the 
opposite are interpreted in the light of clearer passages. J. Courtois: 
L’induction socratique. In seeking a scientific definition Socrates took as 
his point of departure the ideas current at the time on the subject under 
discussion. Using examples in his questions, Socrates analyzed this cur- 
rent view and showed its insufficiency. Building up by examples, he led 
his hearers to a complete definition in which the accidental and particular 
gave way to the essential and universal. H. Chr. Scheeben: Pro canoni- 
zatione Beati Alberti Magni. A brief sketch of Blessed Albert’s life as 
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an introduction to a new edition of his works. Albert lived the life of a 
true son of the Church and follower of St. Dominic. His spirit of poverty, 
his love of learning as a weapon with which to defend the faith, and his 
zeal for souls clearly prove this. In the life of this holy scholar, we find 
a remedy for many of our present-day ills such as the divorce of natural 
sciences from philosophy and Catholic dogma. 
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